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100 PAGES + 94 x 124 INCHES +» BOUND IN BOARDS 
EIGHT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED COLOR PLATES 
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CELEBRATING the Fortieth Anniversary of Amer- which the main body of ART PARADE is devoted. 
ica’s oldest art magazine, ART News’ forthcoming Chosen because it is the one great American assemblage of 
Special Supplement represents a unique event in art pub- works of art which was in existence in 1902, the year ART 
lishing. ART PARADE is a real book, bound in boards NEWS was founded, and is still in the process of growth, 
and printed on extra-heavy paper throughout to give it the Frick Collection exemplifies in one phase the artistic 
permanence. Its contents are divided into two parts: ideas and currents of taste of the last forty years as can 

INTRODUCTION by Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of be found nowhere else on this continent. 

ART news—a tabloid survey of the amazing record of 

art in America in the last four decades, seen through the Mr. Dwight’s brilliant history is supplemented by 
pages of ART News, the one publication which has numerous full-page illustrations, including hitherto un- 
chronicled virtually every step in the development of published detail photos of many of the masterpieces at 
our native art, as well as in the appreciation and collect- the Frick. Beside painting and sculpture, the magnificent 


ing of old masters, antiques and modern art from abroad objets d’art, Chinese porcelains and French and English 
during the same period. Recalling each of the milestones furniture are covered. And eight of the Frick’s great 
of the past, it is an invaluable means of bringing into clear 
focus the history of art then and now. tures by the following artists: Piero della Francesca, 

Forty YEARS OF THE Frick CoLLecTIoNn by H. G. Bartolomeo Vivarini, El Greco, Velazquez, Boucher, 
Dwight, Assistant Director of the Frick Collection, to Ingres, Renoir and Cézanne. 


classics are reproduced in full color, comprising pic- 
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EDITORS LETTERS 


SIR 
For several years I have sub 
scribed to ART News and have been 
so well pleased with its policies that 
I have given subscriptions as pres 
ents and recommended it to artist 
friends who have subscribed to it. 
Che February 15-28 issue has an 
irticle called ““The A.S.L.’s First 
Years on s7th Street,” 


te) 

written by 
Richard Graham which is illustrated 
by a pen and ink drawing made by 
my father, William St. John Harper, 
for the Daily Graphic on October 
27, 1877. You have omitted to put 
his name in the caption. In previous 
numbers of ART News you have 
ilways given the artist credit for his 
work. I don’t know whether this 
omission is intentional or due to the 
iuthor’s ignorance. 

My father, William St. John 
Harper, was one of the founders of 
the A.S.L., President for three terms 
from 1882, and an instructor at the 
League from 19 He gave gen- 
crously of his time and effort to 
make the A.S.L. a success and I 
think the Jeast that can be expected 
s to have his name on his work when 
it is used to illustrate articles about 
the League. Before condemning yout 
publication I would appreciate your 
explanation. 


Yours, etc. 
KATHARINE HARPER KENDALI 


Drexel Hill, Penn. 


Our apologies to Mrs. Kendall 
ind to several other subscribers who 
wrote in on the same subject. Failure 
te give proper credit to a distin 
guished man was due to the fact 
that the line-cut of the Mixed 
Painting Class was borrowed from 
the League who informed us only 
as to when and where it had been 
reproduced. On the cut itself no 
signature was visible. Others who 
protested the slighting of Mr. Har 
per are Mrs. Theodore L. Dodge, 
Mrs. Jayne Brown, and Mrs. Hark 
ness Smith.] 


Sir: 


American artists are trying to offer 
their support in stimulating morale 
and in fortifying a true patriotic spirit 
throughout the country. Their parti 
cipation in the war effort could be 
broadened through the staging of art 
exhibitions in post libraries and serv 
ice clubs in the various camps. These 
exhibitions could include oils and 
watercolors — preferably of war and 
defense themes — posters, photogra- 
phy, and camouflage. Such shows 
have been staged regularly for civil- 
ians but too infrequently for service- 
men owing to the lack of a coédrdi- 
nated program. 

Exhibitions of the best we have in 
this country are available at no cost 
to the Army. I have contacted both 


personally and through correspon 
dence the leading museums and art 
galleries in the East and their full 
support is behind m« 

While a omplete program of sol 
dier art has been encouraged and 
fostered and exhibitions have been 
held, they bear the same relationship 
to the best of American art as soldier 
talent shows bear to USO Camp 
Shows. Both are needed 

I would appreciate hearing from 
inyvone who may have constructive 
thoughts on the subject or who can 
offer codperation in realizing the 
plan 

Yours, etc. 

Scr. ALBERT KLIsTo 

Special Service 
Camp Kilmer, N. J 


SIR: 

The December issue of ART 
NEWS was in many respects a hne 
number—the kind one remembers 
1 long time and talks over with 
one’s friends 

Yours, etc. 
Dr. La VERA ANN Pout 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sir: 

There are symptoms in some of 
the “Editor’s Letters” which should 
be valued as “‘mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin.”” I suggest that you create 
1 loose enclosure denominated “‘Ap- 
plied Art and War Effort” or the 
like where posters, camouflage, and 
opinions about the bad taste of 
Japanese art, etc., could find a dig 
nified space and could be easily 
separated by collectors. Incidentally 
this would save art lovers a great 
deal of shock and ART News sev 
eral subscribers. There still are old 
fashioned people who love art for 
its own sake and find in art the 
realization of pure aesthetic craving 
without any practical by-thought. 
For them ART news should keep 
inviolate the right of asylum in the 
sanctuary of art. 

Yours, etc. 
Kurt THURMANN 
Mixcoac, Mexico D.F. 


SIR: 

I should like to congratulate you 
on your new Artists’ Laboratory sec 
tion. I feel that you will be pet 


forming a valuable service with this ° 


series. 

I should like to read an article 
on painting supports, especially for 
tempera and egg-oil emulsion tem 
pera easel painting. I’ve been hav 
ing trouble with supports warping. 
Many artists are now using various 
tempera techniques and I feel that 
an article on this subject would be 
of real interest. 

Yours, etc. 
LAWRENCE KuUPFERMAN 
Boston 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Greek Goddess 
MPORTANT in the Metropoli 


tan Museum's list of new acqui 
sitions is an over-life-size marble 
Greek goddess in the Greek fifth 
entury B.C, style 
rich in small sculptures but owning 
few monumental examples it is a 
major as well as a beautiful addi 
tion. In discussing it in the Mu 
seum’s current Bulletin, Curator Gi- 
sela M.A. Richter relates the man 
ner of this fragmentary piece to the 


l'o a collection 


pedimental figures of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, dates it 460-5 
B.C. To the question of whether 
it is a Greek original or a fine Ro 
man copy she points to details of 
workmanship on the body and the 
back of the head which are definitely 
Greek. Certain parts of the face, 
however, which was at one time 
broken from the statue but which is 
made of similar marble, suggest Ro 
man handling. Dr. Richter surmises 
that it was broken during the Ro 
man period when the face was re 
worked. She concludes that the 
statue represents Athena, was orig 
inally equipped with bronze helmet 
and spear. Since it is said to have 
been found in South Italy, she sug 
gests that it served as a cult figure 
in a South Italian Greek city. 


4 A 
Fighting Art 
TINHE 12th Annual show of the 
Art Directors’ Club of Philadel 
phia opened on Lincoln’s Birthday at 
the Philadelphia Museum. An event 
which in 1941 drew the second larg- 
est attendance of any museum in 
the countrv and bettered this rec 
ord in 42, the current show is built 
around the war theme. Artists in 
clude Bernard Lamotte, Dean Corn 
wall, Raymond Breinin, and Peter 
Hurd. Hitler cartoons, class maga 
zine covers (including the American 
flag-bearing July issues from which 
the Art Directors’ Club selected 
its own prize winner), war chest 
posters, and similar items make this 
the most vital Annual to date. 


R. Appoints 


sonra to the staff of the 
vd Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence are 
three new members. Dr. Heinrich 
Schwarz, formerly curator of the 
Austrian State Gallery in Vienna and 
for two years with the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, will document 
the Museum’s collections with spe 
cial attention to the Baroque, nine- 
teenth century, and modern gal 
leries. Mrs. Harford Powel, editor of 
a series of reports on collaborative 
projects between high schools and 
museums of five cities, is the Mu 


seum’s new educational director and 
Miss Eleanor Sayre is a new assistant 
in the educational department. 


Penn Academy Buys 
ISPOSING of private funds and 
| donations which in the past 
fourteen years have facilitated Amer 
ican art purchases totaling $14 
, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts has once again ac 





METROPOLITAN’S new V cen- 


tury B.C. Greek sculpture. 


quired nine paintings and three 
pieces of sculpture for the sum of 
$6,000 out of its own historic an- 
nual (covered in ART News for 
February 1-14). The list leads off 
with Benton’s Aaron which recent 
ly won the Carol H. Beck Medal, a 
purchase through the Temple Fund 
which also made possible the acqui 
sition of Henry Lee McFee’s care 
fully painted still-life, Acorn Squash. 
Through the Gilpin Fund came a 
Bohrod and three pieces of sculp 
ture: Julius by Richmond Barthé 
and animal studies by Katherine 
Lane and Nat Choate respectively. 
Louis Bosa and Martyl of St. Louis, 
representing the vital younger ele- 
ment, were choices for the Lambert 
Fund. In this group also is Horace 
Pippin, Philadelphia’s own Negro 


primitive, Castellon, Brooklyn-Span 
ish Dali follower, Harry Leith-Ross, 
ind Paul Wescott 


Americans in Buffal O 


| AND PICKED by its Director, 

Dr. Andrew C. Ritchie, the 
Albright Art Gallery currently of- 
fers an exhibition of eighteen con 
temporary American paintings. The 
show is housed in the Gallery's new 
room of Contemporary Art and has 
proved of particular interest by rea 
son of the fact that but one of these 
painters is locally familiar through 
representation in the museum's col 
Notable in the list is 
Esther Williams’ poetic forest land 
scape, The Pond in June, Niles 
Spencer's economical organization 
of pulley and water towers in Near 
New London, and Karfiol’s dream 
ing study of a Girl Resting Against 
Chair. Other artists include Bouche, 
Grosz, Hurd, Poor, Sepeshy, and 


Watkins 


lections 


Commission Case 
NEW precedent regarding the 


division of commissions in the 
sale of works of art, even without 
written or oral agreement to this 
effect, was set bv a Supreme Court 
verdict handed down last month. 
I'he case was one of Mrs. Bessie 
Kelly, s7th Street art dealer, who 
recovered $12 in Commissions 
due her from the Mortimer Brandt 
Gallery. Mrs. Kelly declared that, as 
a result of steps taken by her, this 
firm sold a fifteenth century Italian 
Portrait of a Lady ascribed to Piero 
della Francesca to the Museum of 
Fine Arts of Boston for the sum of 
$60, his painting came into 
Mr. Brandt’s possession, she further 
testified, as the result of an intro- 
duction furnished by Mrs. Kelly to 
Signora Beatrice Vigano of Flor- 
ence, Italy, its original owner. 
About a year ago another law 
suit centered about this self-same 
canvas. At that time Dr. Nicolas 
Karger sued Signora Vigano for 
failure to pay for his services in ob- 
taining experts to authenticate the 
painting. 


-y , 
CDVO Workshops 
— the WPA Art Project 
now in abeyance, the problem 
of obtaining artists trained in poster, 
display, and other commercial art 
techniques used in Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office drives is becoming 
increasingly acute. To meet the 
shortage the CDVO has itself re 
cently set up a workshop under the 
direction of Mrs. Ethel Katz where 
silk screening and poster work is 
being done. Volunteers of high 
caliber are earnestly solicited and 
may communicate with the organ- 
ization at City Hall. In connection 


(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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.T NEWS 


VERNISSAGE 


TY\HE movement of the Chester Dale modern French pic- 
| tures to Chicago, originally reported by AR'T News on Feb 
ruary 15, and subsequently more extensively chronicled by Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell in The New York Times, is another and 


very important chapter in the decentralization of art in America. 
Of course there have always been museums and other oppor 
tunities for exhibition throughout the country from coast to 


coast. Hlowever, without intending in any way to belittle any 


of these institutions no matter how small their collections o1 


the communities they serve, it is nevertheless a fact that the 
character of art outside the omnipotent capital of New York 
has long been in many respects provincial. 


I'he purpose here is to call attention to the new and larget 
aspect of the part art is playing in our national culture. ‘That 
will be better understood if it is considered to have begun with 
the opening of the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
which will be just two years old on March 17. Since that time 
we have not only seen the collections in the national capital 
grow to an extent unsurpassed by any institution in the world, 
but we have seen numerous other evidences of the development 
of independent, self-contained artistic organisms elsewhere in 
the country. The two most important of these have been the 


moving of the Museum of Living Art, with its great collection 
formed by Mr. Albert Gallatin (ART News, February 15, page 
14), from New York to Philadelphia, and the forthcoming 
installation of the Chester Dale contemporary French pictures 


at the Chicago Art Institute. 


The interesting thing about these new arrivals at different 
points throughout America is that they represent the results of 
what was avant-garde taste in the metropolis, brought intact 
into communities where for the most part it is still avant-garde 
because its evidences have been known to the untraveled popu 
lation only in reproduction. ‘Thus New York’s loss is in many 


ways the gain of the whole country. Although no one could 
claim that every abstract picture in the Gallatin Collection, 
every School of Paris master in the Dale Collection, or every 
German Expressionist in Mrs. Katherine Dreier’s Collection 
(now at New Haven), will represent the classical standard of 
the future, it is now already patent that these are the inescap- 
able influences that, in one way or another, are today molding 
taste and “creative activity even unto the academicians. 

If, as citizens of New York, we shall miss the presence of all 
these pictures in our city, and if, incidentally, we sympathize 
with the Museum of Modern Art for having missed the oppor- 
tunity of adding them to its collection, we cannot refrain as a 
national magazine from expressing our pleasure at this evidence 


of cultural maturity of the entire nation. 


A. M. F. 


mam) 


Continued from page 6) 


with this scheme the School of 
Handicrafts is offering a free course 
to trained or graduate artists in 
poster work, 


Obituaries 


b igme of the twentieth century’s 
leading art scholars have died 
during the early part of March, 
Laurence Binyon at the age of 
seventy-four in his London home, 
the sixty-four year old French Henri 
Focillon in exile at New Haven. 
Both have lectured extensively in 
this country. 

Professor Focillon, one of the 
world’s highest authorities in the 
field of mediaeval art and archi 
tecture, Professor of the History of 
\rt at Yale University at the time 
of his death, Chevalier of the Le 
gion of Honor and member of the 
French Society of Antiquarians, 
founded an institution for advanced 
study at Bucharest and the Inter 
national Office of Picture Galleries 
of the League of Nations. He ad 
ministered the Institute of Art and 
Archaeology at the University of 
Paris, lectured in many parts of 
Europe, South America, and in this 
country, and until recently was 
president of the New York Ecole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes. As well 
as his celebrated mediaeval studies, 
he has also published books on 
Rembrandt, the Renaissance, and 
Oriental art. 

Binyon, poet, writer and play 
wright, for forty years an official of 
the British Museum, onetime keeper 
of its prints and drawings, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature, 





once president of the English 
Verse-Speaking Association and the 
English Association, holder of the 
high British title of Companion of 
Honor, also made major contribu 
tions as an Orientalist. 

Mrs. John D. Mcllhenny, widow 
of John Dexter McIlhenny, a manu 
facturer of gas meters and former 
president of the Pennsylvania Mu 
seum of Art, died in Philadelphia 
at seventy-four. Like her husband, 
she was a well known art collector, 
and is survived by her. son, 
Lieut. (j.g.) Henry P. Mcllhenny, 
U.S.N.R,. formerly curator of dec 
orative arts at the Museum 

Willem Adriaan van Konijnen 
burg, well known among Holland’s 
modern painters, died at the Hague 
at seventy-five. Primarily a portrait 
ist, he has shown in this country, 
has lectured and written several art 
books. He received several decora 
tions, was Chevalier of the Order 
of the Netherlands Lion and of the 
French Legion of Honor. 


Syracuse Annual 
ESPITE the drain of able- 


bodied men away to the armed 
services, the Seventeenth Annual of 
the Associated Artists of Syracuse 
opened again this year with oils, 
watercolors, prints, and sculpture 
filling all galleries of the Museum. 
However, all four prizes were car- 
ried off by women. The First in 
oils went to Adelaide Morris for 
her Novena on Bleecker Street, a 
somewhat melancholy view of 
crowds streaming to church. Lois 
Hoyt, a native of Syracuse, captured 
Second in oils with Pink Hat, a 


close-up of a girl’s head which has 
all the freshness of watercolor. In 
the lighter medium itself there is 
Sylvia Wyckoff who drew first prize 
for a Night Scene which compe 
tently handles the difficult theme 
of moonlight on snow while the 
Second in watercolor was given to 
Dorothy Dennison of the local Uni 
versity’s art faculty for Passing of 
the Victorian, a neatly drawn mod 
ified-Surrealist conception. Honor- 
able mentions were handed out to 
Fred Gardner, Mrs. Frances Moe, 
David Perlmutter, Marjorie $. Gar 
feld, Montague 
Robert Earle. 


Charman, and 


Chinese Figure 
i INDIANAPOLIS has gone 
a 


Chinese sculpture of the 
Northern Ch’i period (550-577 
A.D.) acquired by the John Herron 
Art Institute. The figure, probably 
representing Buddha, may have 
been the central portion of a large 
stele. Noteworthy for its facial ex 
pression and f:ne compositional folds 
of its drapery, it is executed in a 
white marble-like stone, is in very 
good condition, and has not been 
repaired. It was excavated at ‘Ting 
Hsien in Hopei Province. 


Scholarships 


EN draftable men from the New 

York metropolitan area who 
have had some form of art training 
will be selected for the free scholar- 
ships in military camouflage which 
are being offered by the Universal 
School of Handicrafts. The selec- 
tion will be made on a basis of 





NORTHERN CH’I period Buddha 


acquired by Indianapolis. 


aptitude as revealed in interviews 
and in letters not exceeding three 
hundred words in which candidates 
set forth “Why camouflage offers 
many thrilling possibilities as a 
career for potential draftees.” Let 
ters should be addressed to the 
school at 221 West 57th Street. A 
selected number of interviews will 
follow. Upon winning a scholarship 
the draftee will receive personal in 
struction from Harry Rubin who 
has trained many men for the Cam- 
outflage Division of the Army. 


\ Pissarro photograph appearing on 
page 14 of our last issue was errone 
ously captioned. Its title should read 
Vieux Toits de Rouen, 1896, and not 
Eglise St. Jacques, Dieppe. 





CLEVELAND GETS ONE OF TWO MICHELANGELO DRAWINGS IN AMERICA 


This study for the figure to the left of Daniel in the Sistine Chapel ceiling, about 1508, is one of three completely 
acceptable drawings for the ceiling. Others are in the Metropolitan Museum and Oxford, The finished painting, in 
which the pose is slightly modified, is reproduced at the left. The drawing belonged to the late Henry G. Dalton, has 
just been given in his memory to the Cleveland Museum. In red chalk, on a sheet 14 by 10 inches, it also includes at 


the top, in the other direction, a study of a turbaned head, thought by Berenson to be primarily for the Delphic Sibyl. 
On the verso are other figure studies. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S OWN 
OLD MASTERS 


American XVITIT C entury Painters 
Exhibited and Investigated at Worcester 


BY LOUISE BURROUGHS 


BN WIDE in interest as it is narrow in 
scope, an exhibition of American 
painting is now current at the Wor- 
cester Art Museum. Limited to New 
England artists in the first seventy-five 
years of the eighteenth century and or- 


ganized with the codperation of the 
American Antiquarian Society, such a 
show might well be swamped by a for- 
bidding array of forefathers, of interest 
chiefly to antiquarians and descendants. 
The forefathers are there to be sure and 





A REATTRIBUTION at the Worcester seminar makes art history: the “Portrait of Theodore 
Atkinson, Jr.”’, lent by Rhode Island, was given to Copley instead of to Blackburn. 





COPLEY’S chalk drawing of “‘John Scol- 
lay,” lent by Mrs. Edward W. Kimball. 


the interest to antiquarians can hardly 
be exaggerated. But thanks to the enter- 
prise and discretion of those who selected 
the paintings, this small group of thirteen 
known artists, together with a handful of 
unidentified ones, displays a_ pleasing 
variety of character delineation and much 
of grace and beauty as well. 

In spite of wartime difficulties which 
made many paintings unprocurable, the 
period is well covered; the known artists 
commence with Peter Pelham who ar- 
rived in New England about 1727 and 
end with the very early efforts of Stuart 
and ‘Trumbull who by. 1775 were only 
twenty and nineteen respectively. 

Among the earliest paintings by un- 
identified artists a canvas labeled Mrs. 
John Ffrost presents an independent and 
humorous young person. She holds a 
white flower stiffly before her much in 
the manner of Flemish sitters of an 
earlier day but the twinkle in her eye and 
the upturned corners of her mouth belie 
the conventional pose and reveal a de- 
lightful and forceful character. The artist 
who portrayed the Rev. James Pierpont 
in 1711 had less confidence in his brush 
but he has achieved, nevertheless, a con- 
vincing likeness of a gentle, somewhat 
wistful personality. Among the lesser ar- 
tists whose names are known, Joseph 
Badger is well represented by six paint- 
ings. ‘Though his accomplishments are 
modest he succeeds in endowing his sub- 
jects with an air of innocent grace that 
is very appealing. ‘There are two portraits 
by John Greenwood, whose reputation 
has had a rapid rise of late, and two each 
by Nathaniel Smibert, Benjamin Blyth, 
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NOTABLE in an imposing representation of Robert Feke at the Worcester Museum’s show of eighteenth 
century American painting is the portrait of **Richard Saltonstall,” lent by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall. 


Cosmo Alexander, and the young Stuart. Ralph Earl is repre- 
sented by Yale University’s portrait of Roger Sherman and 
Trumbull by The Death of Paulus Aemilius at the Battle of 
Cannae, also lent by Yale. 

But the big four of the period steal the show—John Smibert, 
Blackburn, Feke, and Copley. As you enter the main gallery 
of the exhibition the eye is dazzled by the sight of those three 
outstanding family groups hanging together on one wall—the 
Berkeley family by Smibert, the Winslow family by Blackburn, 
and the Royall family by Feke. ‘The Blackburn is a true con- 
versation piece in the English manner. Its faulty composition 
is compensated for by the vivacity and charming movement of 
the little girl. Without doubt she has but this moment run up 
with her skirtful of fruits which may account for her unfortunate 
separation from her family. The imposing Dean Berkeley and 
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his Entourage by Smibert 
is too well known for com- 
ment. But the Feke, though 
equally celebrated, deserves 
mention for, seen in this 
illustrious company, its 
sterling qualities are more 
admirable than ever. The 
other two artists were En- 
glish-born and English- 
trained but Feke was born 
in America and like Copley 
had to get along with what 
slight artistic training his 
country afforded him. For 
this reason we like to think 
of his paintings and the 
qualities that distinguish 
them as typically American 
—the forthright realism, the 
lack of superficial grace, the 
integrity of workmanship. 
Keke, in this exhibition, 
comes off with honors. Be- 
sides the Royall family he 
is represented by the lovely 
blue-clad figure of Mrs. 
James Bowdoin, II, painted 
in 1748, lent by Bowdoin 
College, and the resplen- 
dent portrait of Richard 
Saltonstall. 

A group of exquisite min- 
iatures by Copley is shown, 
always a delight to the eye, 
as well as a goodly number 
of oil portraits, among them 
the early Ann ‘Tyng, painted 
in 1756, and a superb por- 
trait of John Newton of 
Halifax, painted in 1772— 
just two years before the 
artist’s departure for Eng- 
land. They are lent by the 
Boston Museum and the 
Berkshire Museum respec- 
tively. But the Copley sur- 
prise is a splendid chalk drawing of John Scollay, signed with 
a monogram and dated 1764, lent by Mrs. Edward W. Kimball 
who inherited it from descendants of the sitter. Perhaps a study 
for the half-length portrait, owned by Mrs. James Perkins, which 
it closely resembles, it shows the head alone. It is a vigorous 
portrayal which admirably displays the bones of Copley’s art— 
his sure and forceful draftsmanship. 

One of the purposes of the exhibition is to facilitate the study 
of these artists by providing pertinent comparative material and 
it is the intention of the Worcester Museum to publish a cata- 
logue at a later date which will give the considered findings of 
those who have studied the problems of attribution in this field. 
With this in mind a seminar was held on February 20 and 21. 
It got off to a fine start with Mr.William Sawitzky’s lively and 
instructive account of his adventures with American paintings. 
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Ihe Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote skimmed the cream 
from his own forthcoming 
book on Smibert and Mrs. 
Haven Parker discussed 
some problems in Copley 
attributions. Miss Anne 
Allison brought order out 
of Peter Pelham’s history 
and sifted the paintings 
made in America which 
can confidently be ascribed 
to him down to two—the 
so-called Gay portrait of 
Cotton Mather and the 
well documented portrait 
of Mather Byles, painted 
in 1721. Both are in the 
show lent by the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. 

Miss Gertrude Town 
send discussed New Eng-- 
land costume of the period 
and Miss Louisa Dresser, 
who organized the exhibi 
tion, conducted an open 
forum on questionable at 
tributions and on the por- 
traits by unidentified 
painters. ‘The most profit- 
able discussion centered 
around the possibility of 
ascribing to Copley the 
portrait of ‘Theodore At 
kinson, Jr., lent by the 
Rhode Island School of 
Design. This beautiful 
painting has always seemed 
extraordinarily accom- 
plished for Blackburn. 
Placed side by side with 
his Mrs. Nathaniel Barrell 
and Copley’s Ann Tyng, 
the Atkinson portrait was 
convincingly closer to 
Copley. Some die-hards 
who were quite willing to 
abandon Blackburn would not go so far as to embrace Copley. 
But the majority felt that the similarity to the latter’s work in 
color, background, and, above all, in the ease and grace of the 
pose and the harmonious relation of the figure to its setting was 
amply convincing. If, when the catalogue appears, this portrait 
bears a new attribution, Blackburn will have lost his master- 
piece and a fine painting will slip neatly into Copley’s work of 
the early ‘6os. 


As a supplementary study collection the museum has arranged 
a showing of European and American prints of the type which 
were to be found in New England print shops between 170 
and 1775. These are presented for the purpose of demonstrating 
the foreign influences to which our native artists were exposed 
and should provide hints to the perspicacious regarding the 
formation of familiar American styles. They have been drawn 


“MRS. NATHANIEL BARRELL” by Blackburn. This example, used in the seminar for purposes of compar- 


ison, facilitated the Copley attribution on the Atkinson portrait reproduced on page 9. 


from the collections of the American Antiquarian Society and 
the Museum itself, augmented by loans from Mr. Charles D. 
Childs, Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Holman’s Print Shop, the 
Fogg Museum and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

As Mr. Sawitzky wisely remarked, the intelligent and inter- 
ested visitor looks to a local museum to show him the indige- 
nous art of its region. In such art the people of a locality can 
take pride and in seeking it out, preserving, and displaying it 
their museums can make real and enduring contributions to the 
cultural history of America. With the exhibition of Seventeenth 
Century Painting in New England, held in 1934, and the pres- 
ent showing of New England Painting from 1700 to 1775, the 
Worcester Art Museum and the American Antiquarian Society 
have set an admirable example and are heartily to be congratu- 
lated upon their accomplishment. 








DARREL AUSTIN: 
PRODIGY IN RETROSPECT 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 


Having hit the popular imagination and earned a 
restrospective at the age of thirty-five, Darrel 
fustin, painter of lamp-eyed felines, is about to 
enter the Army. To him and to all other artists 
who—briefly, we hope—must now lay aside their 
careers for their country this article is dedicated. 





RT IS where enjoyment is, for each 
particular spectator, and the wise 
art lover is he who loses himself in the 
picture, directly, intuitively, mindless of 
facts about the painter, the sources of his 
art, his life, his methods. Darrel Austin’s 
paintings are especially endowed to evoke 
that direct response. ‘They are essentially 
communications from one intuitive intel 
ligence to another. No gloss or recom- 
mendation is needed to open the chan- 
nels to enjoyment. For here is art trans- 
mitting a unique and sensitive pictorial 
imagery; here is formal loveliness with a 
jewel-like sensuous appeal; and here is a 
mysticism highly personal yet echoing 
universal experience. 
But this year Darrel Austin’s exhibition 
is retrospective, inviting study. Beside his 
pictures of the season there are added 


DARREL AUSTIN as a realist: “The Bottle” of 1929, in the s 


canvases representative of stages he 
passed through. For many there will be 
interest (after spontaneous enjoyment, 
one hopes) in tracing early trends and in- 
fluences. And indeed, in this case the 
retrospective feature has special signifi- 
cance, for Darrel Austin has been tagged 
as an independent, a confirmed individ 
ualist—even as a “natural.” 

It will come as a surprise to many that, 
while a student, he began (as most do) 
as a realist, and that for some years there- 
after he was less than a stranger to cer- 
tain international trends. In pictures here 
exhibited he reveals homage to, succes- 
sively, Van Gogh, Rouault, and Gauguin. 
There is evidence that, had he paused be- 
fore throwing off all influences, he might 
have become the foremost painter in the 
Gauguinesque decorative tradition, and 








how at Perls Galleries. In 1933 


the artist destroyed all but this and one other example of his early academic work. 
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THE STYLE that has been likened to 
Rouault: “Girl in Window” of 1936. 


that he might have developed a mastery 
so Fauve-like as to fit him snugly with 
the ranks of the Paris-led French-Ameri- 
can school. 


Today there is nothing left of Gau- 
guin’s flat decorative method, nor, since 
1938, any hint of the grandly simple com- 
posing and heavy outlining of Rouault’s 
style. In intensity of feeling and in sen- 
sitivity the American parallels Van Gogh, 
and in carelessness toward traditional 
smoothed-out techniques, due in Austin’s 
case to habitual use of the palette knife 
in place of brushes. But where the divine- 
ly mad Dutchman took the subject-mate- 
tials of every picture from observed na- 
ture, Austin evolves each new canvas out 
of inner vision, out of imagination, with- 
out models. We are invited to wander in 
a world he has created, an other-world 
strange to the objective mind—but not 
unfamiliar because most of us have been 
accorded glimpses of it in our dreams, or 
because we recollect it from childhood’s 
clairvoyant seeing. (‘The dream element, 
thank Heaven, is not Freudian; there is 
here no breath of Surrealism with its sym- 
bols and its perversely transposed intellec- 
tual meanings. ) 

Is this American? some have asked. It 
has seemed to me that the definition of 
“American” should be wide enough to 
include not only what the outward eye 
can observe in the American land and 
life, but whatever expressiveness any 
American artist can evoke out of his 
imagination, from looking within instead 
of outward. Certainly Darrel Austin is 
American enough, by birth, by associa- 
tion, by education. He is even “old 
American,” and he has had no experience 
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of the other continents 
He is merely an Ameri 
can who has learned to 
use all his powers. 

he American Scene 
iitation of a decade 
igo was partly a praise 
worthy revolt against 
too much enslavement 
to foreign authority 
ind foreign manner 
isms. But it is not to be 
missed that most of the 
members of the school 
were artists-journalists, 
literal, factual - minded, 
unaware of a paintabl 
life of the spirit. Thei 
campaign was _ partly 
against artists who 
showed disquieting 
imaginativeness, who 
displayed independence 
of observed reality. For 
the restoration of a 
needed balance, for en 
richment and broaden 
ing of the national art 
life, | can think of no 
greater gain than the 
discovery of native art 
ists who depend upon 
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INDELIBLE PENCIL on wet paper produced drawings like ““Catamount” in 1942 
(above). “The Dream” (below) painted in ’39 after ten months of inaction, marks 
the beginning of Austin’s purely imaginative, creative style. 








the inner eye who cre- 
ate in other-worldly but 
pictorial terms. 


Born in Washington 
State, brought up in 
Oregon, enjoying only 
a single one man show, 
in California, before 
exhibiting at the Perls 
Galleries in 1940, Aus- 
tin at thirty-five has 
become an accepted fig 
ure in the art world. 
Curiously, conservative 
as well as progressive 
museums have bought 
his work. 


In the end the man 
who goes picture-seeing 
for pleasure may re 
member only the living 
pictorial appeal of these 
canvases, the formal vi 
tality of them, and the 
world they invite one 
into. When so much of 
painting is statement 
and copy, it is some- 
thing like homecoming 
for the soul to encoun- 
ter these distillations of 
feeling imaged forth in 
paint. 
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Ruel an even dozen—hardly what one would 
ordinarily call a big exhibition. But it is one so 
instructive and delightful that it achieves a cet 
tain importance of its own, aside from the fact 
that there are included three morsels for the 
gourmet in the shape of pictures from the pri- 
vate collection of the Durand-Ruel family. 

Au Theatre, the first of these, view from a box 
onto a stage filled with dancers, seen past a 
focal point of fan, wrist and hand supported by 
opera glasses, is one of those masterpieces of 
formal design backed up by a system of tonalities 
possible only in the strangely solid pastel sur- 
face. Chez la Modiste, the second, adds to the 
spatial tour de force a tactile one, for here the 
artist has made the feathery butterfly-wing me- 
dium of Rosalba into a solid evocation of tex- 
ture and volume. Woman Combing Her Hair 
(see opposite) is of different stuff: here the 
pastel itself is functional, making a series of tonal 
variations so subtle they could not be accom 
plished in any other way. 

Elsewhere in the exhibition are more of the 
same and many other lessons. ‘They all point to 
the final conclusion that this is one of the rare 
instances where things turn out to be exactly as 
they were intended. A. M. F. 





PASTELS by Degas: “Chez la Modiste” (above), and “Au Théatre” (below), 
both dating about 1885, lent anonymously to the exhibition at Durand-Ruel. 


DEGAS AS gs, 
PASTELLIST @@ 


/ WAT Brahms was to the music of his day, 

his contemporary Degas in many ways was 

to its painting. Both were immense geniuses in 
technique as well as in artistic intuition and per- 
ception; both, though they occasionally did not 
hesitate to make conscious use of topical banality 
(called “corn” today), are chiefly remarkable for 
having, in all their modernity, gone back to the 
eighteenth century idea of pure form and, in the 
light of the sophisticated experience of the ensuing 
hundred years, to have interpreted it as a personal 
idiom. Brahms constantly utilized the counterpoint 
of Bach and the intricate melodic architecture of 
Mozart in terms of the modern orchestra and ad- 
justed to the modern way of hearing, the best 
example of all being his celebrated variations on a 
Haydn theme. Degas combined the Renaissance- 
esque monumentality of Largilli¢re with the occu- 
pational reportage of Chardin and Greuze into a 
fluent approach germane to the vastly increased 
vision of the intellectual curiosity of his age—the 
best example is in the very medium characteristic 
of the eighteenth century for whose modern rebirth 
Degas was mostly responsible—namely, the pastel. 
Of these pastels there are now hung at Durand- 
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DEGAS: “Woman Combing Her Hair.” a pastel of about 1895 from the exhibition at Durand-Ruel. 





N PLACE of the breezy Chicago scene, its mark for several 
| vears, the current Fortv-Seventh Annual of artists of Chi 
cago and the vicinity at the Art Institute has brighter, gayet 
notes with emphasis on color and liveliness. Notable here, 
as in other recent regionals, is the fact that for the American 
artist, apart from the specific poster and other work he does 
in connection with the war effort, escapism is in for the dura 
tion. War reflections are the inclusion of more women than 
usual and the Army ranks of some of the men; but war sub 
ject matter is at a minimum. The romantic and the fantastic 
rule the day. In many cases the scene moves from the ac 
customed shores of Lake Michigan to south of the Rio Grande 
Cut off from Europe, our painters, in even greater numbers, 
explore the great pictorial possibilities of the Mexican country 
side and the Mexican people. 

If Chicago’s creators of these 149 paintings and thirteen 
sculptures were in a cheerful state of mind to begin with, 
the distribution of a $175 prize purse among ten of them 
should not have dampened the spirits. First winner was Sgt 
Sidney Loeb, a former Guggenheim Fellow who was granted 
a special furlough to complete the plaster variation on the 
Lincoln theme, dedicated to his 1687th Ordnance Company, 
which won the Logan Art Institute Medal and $so00. Charles 


CHICAGO'S 477 


REGION IN ClO 


ROMANTIC FANTASY in 
Chicago: Harold Noecker’s 
“The Genius?” (left). 


LOCAL SUBJECT with 
Paris-grown flavor: Kalman 
Himmel’s “Evening” (near 
right). 


AMERICAN TREATMENT 
of an American theme which 
borrows a celebrated Tinto- 
retto composition: “Com- 
muters”’ by Edithe Jane Cas- 
sady (far right). 


FAR FROM CHICAGO’S 
STREETS is the scene of 
Robert Von Neumann’s 
“Men, Boats, and Sea” 


(left). 
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ZSISSLY’S “Lobster- 
man’s Wharf” (right), 
with its ably detailed 
vista, won the $300 
Brower Prize for artists 
over forty years of age. 


SURREAL AND RO.- 
MANTIC is Sylvia Fein’s 
“Lady with the White 
Knight” (far left) sug- 
gesting the atmosphere 
of the Pre - Raphaelites 
and Dali, the landscape 
technique of the Per- 
sians. 


THE WAR comes in, 
but not too grimly, in 
A. J. Haugseth’s well 
painted “A Sailor’ (near 


left). 


MEXICANA is popular 4 S = rr as 
with Chicago’s painters. 
“Public Stenographers” . 
(right) by Max Kahn 
won the $100 Claus- 
mann Prize. i " 
ll | HII 
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Umlauf’s Christ and the Little Children was 
the sculpture honorable mention. Three for 
mer Art Institute students won $300 each 
for painting: Hermann Dyer, Armstrong 
Prize (best oil by a woman) for her street 
scene in dancing pigments, The Wedding; 
Michael Ursulescu whose still-life received 
the Bartels Prize; and Zsissly (Malvin Marr 
Albright) whose Lobsterman’s Wharf won 
the Brower Prize for artists over forty. $100 
apiece went to Frances Foy and John Goray 
for figure studies, Kenneth George Nack for 
a street scene, and Max Kahn for his Mexi- 
‘ana, Public Stenographers. Dorothy Bergamo 
won the new $50 Clarke Memorial Prize for a 
landscape. 
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We have picked our illustrations to reveal 
the Chicago scope as a whole. In mood and 
topic, technique and arrangement, the show 
is widely varied. Among other local artists 
who did well are Pvt. Frank Vavruska with 
a Mexican study and Elizabeth Engelhard 
whose Mary is an able essay of a child at a 
piano. In addition such nationally known 
painters as Ivan LeLorraine Albright, Aaron 
Bohrod, Raymond Breinin, Pvt. Briggs Dyer 
were among the contributors. 





AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR PAINTING TYPIFIED IN FREDERICK J. WAUGH’S “BIG WATER” 


The unparalleled success of the marines which the late Frederick 
Judd Waugh painted diligently and consistently for over forty years 
is one of the artistic phenomena of twentieth century America. 
Nearly all of them studio pictures, they are recreations of a brief 
sojourn in 1894 on one of the Channel Islands. The artist’s uncan- 
nily accurate technique, his memory for exact details of the most 
elusive subject in all of nature is backed by a natural compositional 
sense. Every Waugh painting contains elements of stress, of sur- 


prise, and above all of drama. To the many hundreds of business- 
men who bought them Frederick Waugh marines represented 
escape. For his part the artist, unconcerned with the very consid- 
erable sums he made, painted for pure enjoyment, his canvases 
being, in his own words “‘expressions of personal feeling.” The cur- 
rent Waugh memorial exhibition at the Grand Central Galleries 
brings together seventy-two of them lent from all over America. 
“Big Water” is owned by Mr. Ernest E. Quantrell. 
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BY ROSAMUND FROST 


6¢ UT what kind of art do people buy?” 
Practical men, well outside of the 
dealers’ sphere, ask this question with a 
smile. With painters it takes on a more 
wistful tone. ‘They may dispose of a pic- 
ture here and there but sales in the big 
money—no. Generally such a conversa 
tion is wound up by remarking that peo- 
ple don’t buy art, they buy radios. 
However, all this is wrong. There is 
a type of painting and one specific painter 
who in his lifetime did a literally roaring 
business. Frederick Judd Waugh, over the 
twenty-five years during which Grand 
Central handled him, counted larger sales 
than this gallery’s other 250 artists put to 
gether. ‘To say that total receipts were 
in excess of a million dollars is to state it 
conservatively. At the Carnegie Interna- 
tional Waugh’s five successive breaking 
waves won the popularity vote for five 
years running. On the last occasion the 
one called Ante Meridian, brought in to 
illustrate a Dudley Crafts Watson lecture, 
drew down a salvo of spontaneous clap- 
ping. There are collectors who own over 
twenty Waughs and explain it by saying 
that the next breaking wave has the same 
effect on them as the smell of whiskey 
on a drunk. In the few days during which 
the seventy-two canvases which make up 
the present Waugh retrospective were 
being shifted about the Grand Central 
Galleries prior to hanging, nine of them 
were bought right off the floor. Can any 
other artist of the twentieth century 
claim as much? 
What do people go for in Waugh’s 
painting? His technique is uncannily per- 
fect. In spite of the fact that he worked 
from memory for the last twenty-five 
vears of his life, there is a verisimilitude 
of detail—the pattern of rock crevices and 
the way the water drains out of them, 
for instance, or the shape of the tumble, 
the drag of the backwash—which nautical 
experts are the first to admire. (One 
vachtsman tells of an Atlantic crossing 
during which his guests gave far more at- 
tention to Waugh’s painted seas hung 
in the main lounge than to the real thing 
outside.) Then they strike a romantic 


note, frequently with emphasis on sun 
set effects. Furthermore, as the artist him- 
self wrote, they spare the beholder “the 
necessity of a journey somewhere to see 
something.” This probably accounts for 
the fact that so many Waugh owners are 
great figures in the business world, like 
Walter Teagle, President of Standard Oil, 
Thomas J. Watson of IBM, Raymond 
Rubicam of the famous advertising firm, 
Wendell Willkie of the onetime Re- 
publican Party—busy men all of them 
to whom an actual day of scrambling over 
slippery rocks lashed by flying scud would 
be as painful as it is impossible to visu- 
alize. So for hundreds of people Waugh’s 
pictures mean escape. And, we believe, 
one other factor enters: the element of 
terror. In almost every canvas there is, 
either far out or actually breaking, one 
giant, mounting comber which gives the 
spectator the momentary sensation of 
being a helpless swimmer. Nailed above 
the mantelpiece, such perils convey a de 
licious thrill—rather like having Gargantua 
in home. Involuntarily you murmur 
“There’s a mean one!” 

Now as to the man himself. What 
stirred up this forty-year-long storm which 
stills our national craving for action? 
Waugh was born in 1861 into a Philadel- 
phia family which has boasted seven 
artists. A “natural” technique was built 
on through study with the realist Eakins 
and later in France in the Millet school. 
A honeymoon spent on the Island of 
Sark decided the subject matter. After 
several months of studying texture, shape, 
and light effects of the surging Channel 
waters, Waugh in 1894 here embarked 
on the first of several thousand pictures 
on the same theme. From the start they 
sold and, as the demand increased, Grand 
Central Galleries urged him to specialize. 
For this reason we will never know what 
else he might have done, though there 
exist some glacial mountain tops and a 
few curious documents like The Conclave 
and Out of Gloucester, reproduced here- 
with, which qualify entirely for the 
Museum of Modern Art’s newly created 
Magic Realist category (see last issue). 


» WAUGH AND THE WAVES 


A Retrospective 


Glance at the Marine 


Art Which Businessmen Buy 


Waugh progressed from wave to wave 
and, amazingly, never actually repeated 
himself. Like the titles Turbulent Surf, 
Wild Weather, Ebb and Flow, Roaring 
Main, Sweeping Seas, and so on, he never 
played out his theme, doubtless because 
every canvas was, in his words, “an ex- 
pression of personal feeling.” ‘That feel- 
ing came to him as keenly in the inland 
(Continued on page 26) 





“MIDSTREAM,” lent to the current show by 
Mrs. William S. Farish, widow of the late 
President of the Standard Oil Company. 





W AUGH’S little known essays in another style 
and subject: “The Conclave” (above) and 
*‘Out of Gloucester” (below), done in the 20s. 
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Bayer Designs 


for Living 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


S VERSATILE as the electrons 
A whose myriad potentialities he 
has illustrated in a booklet for Gen 
eral Electric, a masterpiece of mod 
e:n graphic illustration, typography, 
and lay-out, Herbert Bayer’s activi 
ties in a hundred-and-one fields of 
fine and applied art have resulted in 
personality. 


Everything he does has his own 


no aesthetically split 


mark—and the same mark—on it. 
Just as electronic principles can be 
applied to as diverse subjects as 
color printing, agriculture, and ad 
vanced medicine, Bayer applies the 
visual principles he has evolved to 
his painting, type design, his inte 
riors, his displays, his revolutionary 
and excellent exhibition arrange 
ments for the Museum of Modern 
Art. They are all aspects of the same 
force. There are probably few scien 
tific problems the harnessed electron 
will not solve for the future, and 





} 
| 
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FORTUNE cover illustrating syn- 
thetic rubber formula applies art 
to science, is handsome design. 


there are probably few visual ones 
that this Austrian, who during his 
forty-two years has won top rank in 
many directions, can’t solve. If many 
things come easily it is because he 
combines perspicacity with artistry 
and has developed sound formulas 
which he has passed on to other 
artists in his lectures and his writ- 
ings. 

His present double exhibition, of 
paintings at the Willard Gallery, of 
advertising work at Art Headquar- 
ters, covers only the four years he 
has been in this country, gives only 
a segment of his scope, shows 
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“EXPERIENCES _ IN 
PHERE,” 1942, at Willard Gal- 


lery employs typical Bayer mo- 
tifs, seems to symbolize the war. 


ATMOS- 


nothing of his work as a teacher, an 
architect, a department store Art 
Director. His major original con 
tributions to advertising art and 
typography as such will be discussed 
at length in a future article. 
Unlike those artists who have one 
style for their “commercial,” an 
other for their “fine” art, there is no 
such demarkation in Bayer’s work 
and he objects to the distinction 
between them. The arrows with 
which, in his abstract paintings, he 
expresses universal forces and con- 
flicts in what seem to us (though he 
has announced no such program for 
them) to be the most convincing 
graphic representations of the War 
to date, are as clean, as geometrically 
constructed, as is the celebrated and 
beautiful Bayer type. In his adver- 
tising and his posters, the use of 
sweeping design, eery perspective, 
unreal juxtapositions creating new 
thought associations, the superb ren- 
dering of textures, is as emotional, 
as aesthetically valid, as in his paint 
ings. Were all advertising art to 
apply standards as high as his, the 
best pictures in our museums would 
become as popular as the pages of 
our ten cent weeklies, for artistic 
quality would be appreciated and de 
manded by the general public. 
Governed by the knowledge of 
what catches—and holds—the eye, 
convinces the spectator, and what 
doesn’t, Bayer’s work weds art with 


science. A mural-size montage dis 
play he made for the Aluminum 
Corporation of America startles and 
compels attention in the way that 
sections of it are illuminated from 
the rear. The principle is the same 
as one he used in designing a living 
room lamp with a novel shade, but 
in the first case the device galvanizes 
the attention of the unwilling spec 
tator, in the second case it amuses, 
s a pleasing addition to the textural 
variety of the setting. Good taste, 
the knowledge of how much of what 


» use where, is Bavyer’s great forte. 


As a bov he wanted to become a 
painter. He won note in other direc 
tions first, but even if it had been 
economically feasible for him to de 
vote his time to painting alone, his 


development probably could not 
have been more consistent. At twen 
ty-one, after war service and some 
work with architects, he was at that 
fertile art laboratory, the Bauhaus 
at Weimar, studying painting with 
Kandinsky without whose ground 
work in the expansion of painting’s 
language Bayer’s own remarkable 
spatial abstractions and emotion 
producing symbols would be incon 
ceivable. But at Weimar typography 
ilready interested him. After four 
years of painting, following Léger 
and other advanced trends, he re 
turned to the Bauhaus to teach ad 
vertising and Then 
came painting and typography for 
the Berlin office of Vogue and the 
post of Art Director for the cele 
brated Dorland studio, one of the 


most important 


typography. 


commercial art 
agencies in Europe. During the next 
decade he planned and drew for 
numerous advertising campaigns, de 
signed countless remarkable, novel, 
and handsome magazine covers, had 
a hand in the planning of content 
and architecture for almost every 
major Continental exposition. 
While he was in Europe, as now, 
non-commis 
sioned painting set the pace in 
quality, concept, and the use of 
thematic material for his other 
work. And vice versa. In the late 
"20s display figures crept into his 
pictures, in the early ’30s his essays 


his experiments in 





SELF-PORTRAIT in photomon- 
tage, 1932, “The Humanly Im- 
possible” creates mixed emotions. 
makes some laugh, some cry. 


in photomontage were used effec 
tively in all fields. The clouds, the 
ladders-to-Heaven which became 
characteristic of his work led to 
tiue Surrealism on the one hand, 
to advertising eye-catchers in the 
other. Often he seemed to remove 
himself from the details of garden 
tools, barber poles, abstracted physi 
ological forms and to stand in inter 
planetary space looking at the whole 
universe. He did this at least as early 
as 1932, and the new paintings at 
the Willard Gallery are a develop 
ment of this trend. 

An interest in air currents pro 
duced the arrows which are the new 
addition to his vocabulary. How 
closely his animated arrow diagrams 
follow physical rules we cannot 
guess. But they seem to symbolize 
human as well as electrical and at 
mospheric unrest. In a war which 
has become so all-encompassing and 
universal as the present one, artists 
who have tried to paint single events 
have found themselves impotent 
Bayer’s abstractions look like flam 
ing diagrams of Conflict itself, not 
of its manifestations. His Metamor 
phosis and Experiences in Atmos 
phere seem to be the essence of 
Armageddon. For us Bayer in these 
pictures gets to the heart of things, 
as he always does when he attacks a 
visual problem. 





“BATHING BEACH,” tempera, 1928, introduces display figures into 


a non-commercial painting. Collection Julien Levy. 
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Election 


‘ AMERICAN GROUP’S new 


officers are George Picken, 


president; Louis Slobodkin, vice 
I dent; Sol Wilson, correspond 
ing secretary; Robert Gwathmey, 


ording secretary; and Algot Sten 
treasure! The Group ex 
gratitude to its retiring 


yresident, Yasuo Kuniyoshi who had 


ted its affairs in a progressive 


] 
pressed its 


ind courageous manner during four 


years 


( rawford Solo 
+ PHILADELPHIA the Artists 


Gallery shows paintings Ralston 
Crawford made before entering the 
Army Air Forces. Associated with 
Philadelphia through his study at 
the Pennsylvania Academy and the 
Barnes Foundation as well as through 
some years of residence in its sub- 
urbs, this Canadian native began to 
Marine 
docks, and_ bridges 


have continued to be the most im 


paint after a year at sea. 
subjects, boats, 
portant subjects on his string, im- 
personal which de- 
pend for their effect upon a skillful 
ise of simplified geometrical com 


position and clean cut, well handled 


lar 
OloT 


Miller in D.C. 


, ge Smithsonian Institution at 

Washington during 
March, etchings and pen drawings 
made by Helen Miller of New York 
City, wife of painter Kenneth Hayes 
Miller. Prize winner in the recent 
exhibit of the Society of American 
Etchers and included in the series 
of “Fine Prints of the Year 1938,” 
Mrs. Miller’s etchings are based on 
landscape drawings from nature. At 


compositions 


exhibits, 


the Smithsonian an interesting com- 
parison of the potentialities of the 
mediums is made by juxtaposing 
seven of the drawings with the etch- 
ings of the same subject. 


Bessemer Show 


OEMS as well as paintings and 
drawings by Auriel Bessemer, a 
young Michigan-born artist with 
many public mural and private por 
trait commissions to his credit and 
director of Washington’s Gallery of 
Modern Masters, 
tion now at the 
Library. 


are in an exhibi 

Louis Public 
It has already been seen 
in many cities and is scheduled to 
visit many more. Press comments 
have been favorable. Star of the 
show which also includes colorful 


angular landscapes and portraits in 
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RALSTON CRAWFORD’S typically spic industrial view: “Loading 


the Barge,” 


1 simplified Renaissance vein, is a 
large mural cartoon, Destruction, 
Regeneration and Redemption of 
Man. In composition reminiscent to 


Michelangelo’s 


hundreds of 


1 high degree of 

Last Judgment, the 
figures, greatly refined in drawing, 
represent current forces of good and 
evil as well as great figures of the 


past 


Weidner Wins 

N Philadelphia, this year’s win 

ner of the thirty-fifth $100 Fel 
lowship Award given to a work in 
the Pennsylvania Academy’s Annual, 
is Roswell Weidner, now a night- 
shift worker in the Mathis ship- 
yard at Camden. Subject of his full 
length painting Dorcas in a Red 
Dress is his wife, Doris Kunzie, also 
a painter represented in the exhibit. 
Both Weidner and his wife are for 
mer students at the Academy. First 


in his show at the Philadelphia Artists’ Gallery. 


and second honorable mentions went 


to Cora L. Purviance and Robert 
Gwathmey, jurors were Arthur 
Meltzer, Walter Emerson Baum, 


Margaret Gest, Jane 
Maurice Molarsky 


Ligget, and 


Corcoran Prizes 


VORCORAN’S | distribution — of 
C Ss in W. A. Clark Prizes 
for its Eighteenth Biennial (to be 
reviewed in our next issue) was de 
cided by a jury including Richard 
Lahey, Jon Corbino, Jerry Farns 
worth, Edward 
Karfiol, with C. 
rode, the 


rector, ex-officio. 


Hopper, Bernard 
Powell Minnige 
Corcoran Gallery's di 

First honors, a gold medal and 
$2000 went to the Swedish born 
New York resident Henry Mattson, 
for Rocks, while the silver medal 
ind $1500 were accorded to Chi- 
cagoan Aaron Bohrod for the street 
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AWARDED THE $2000 Clark Prize and Corcoran Gold Medal at 


this society’s Eighteenth Biennial: 


“Rocks” by Henry Mattson. 


scene, Wilmington Evening. For his 
Waiting Room, 
which also won the Temple Prize 
for the best painting by an Ameri- 
can artist at the Pennsylvania Acad 
emy’s recent annual, Raphael Soyer, 
born in Russia, living in New York, 
won the Third Clark Prize, a bronze 
medal and $1 The $500 Fourth 
Clark Prize accompanied by the 
Corcoran Honorable Mention Cer 
tif:cate was accorded New York’s 
native George Picken for Convoy, 
one of his series of East River traffic. 


solidly painted 


Thompkins Portrait 


HE sculptor Laurence Thomp- 
kins is currently engaged in 
modeling the portrait of three-year- 
old Victoria Murray, daughter of 
Lieutenant Edward Murray who 
himself is a successful portrait paint- 
er now Officially stationed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Thompkins has 
previously executed the likenesses of 
many notables, among them Som- 
erset Maugham, whose bust was 
shown at the Artists for Victory 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Another head of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson is in the Luxem- 
bourg. 


War Dress Awards 
_. is the title by which 

' Malvina Hoffman’s statuette, 
the “Oscar” of the fashion industry, 
is known. In ceremonies at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum on January 22 
copies of the statuette, together with 
war bond prizes, were presented to 
three American designers chosen as 
winners of the American Fashion 
Critics’ Award. Sponsored by Coty, 
the awarding body comprises thirty 
leading fashion editors whose selec- 
tions this year were made for fashion 
contributions “‘within wartime re- 
strictions.” 

Norman Norell, of Traina-Norell, 
was first prize winner ($1000 in 
bonds) for the trends launched by 
his sequined cocktail dress, black 
and white checkered summer dress, 
suit with polka-dot accessories, ‘bal- 
maccan cloth coat, sweater-topped 
dirndl splashed with sequin flow- 
ers, fur slacks, etc. Lilly Daché and 
John-Frederics tied for second place, 
were each given $50c in bonds, the 
former for her safety helmets and 
turbans for women war workers, the 
latter for their “jeep” hat 

Special citations went to Adrian 
for his V-Line suit silhouette, Hattie 
Carnegie for the short evening dress, 
Clare Potter for the ruffled blouse, 
Charles Cooper for the drawstring 
drape, Mainbocher for the lumber- 
jacket suit, Claire McCardell for 
the Popover dress, and Valentina for 
the trouser-pleat skirt. 








QUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 
OPINIONS 


CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


OF ONE MAN SHOWS 





ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


CRISTOFANETTI, 
Valentine 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 24) 


FAUSETT, Kraushaar 
see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 23) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B. 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 





seem to place this painter roughly in 
the Masson-Lurcat wing of the modern 
movement. This is bright, imaginative, 
pleasingly decorative stuff, with quite re- 
markable power of suggestion at times... . 
Color is clean and bright and the surrealist 
vein is not overdone H. D. 


SUN 
Helen Carlson—H. C. 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upton—M. U. 





The non-representational pictures are not 
conveniently to be tucked into any of the 
familiar art categories. They spring from 
imagination, and with such titles as ‘‘Un- 
dersky"’ and ‘‘Inland Ship’’ are filled with 
strange gayety, somewhat according to the 
qualities of Lurgat and Miro Cc. B. 





Mr. Fausett’s naturalism is not at all of 
the tediously inclusive or ‘‘photographic’’ 
sort. He is selective, brushing broadly 
rather than with an abundance of detail. 
His aerial perspective is always excellent, 
furthering the atmospheric nuances of 





WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauver—E. G. 





. it is a natural and spontaneous feeling 
of youth that explodes his colors into some- 
thing resembling fire-works, but the hand 
that guides the brushes seems to be a se- 
cure one. No artist we have encountered 
this winter has been more lyrical than this 


You don't feel, as you look at this, that 
all the agitated brushwork and electric 
color add up to either an articulated emo- 
tional statement or uncommonly interest- 
ing plastic form. E. G. 





His work has authentic landscape sentiment 
and it has, especially, a precision in draw- 
ing and an atmospheric clarity which give 
the last touches to the merit of his work 
... in the treatment of nature out of doors 
he is clearly on his predestined path. He 





.. broad, rolling expanses deep in per- 
precisely drawn, carefully con- 
should not want to belittle 
the superlative skill with which they have 
and the resulting feeling 
of movement, nor deny their romantic ap- 
But for all this they remain oddly 
devoid of plastic excitement. E. G. 








one, nor more certain in his methods. 
H. McB 
spective, 
trived. . a) 
been contrived, 
peal. 
- for all of Mr. Guevara's devil-may- 1 will agree . 
care, 


something of the earthquake rhythm 
gets into his style. The houses in his pic- 
tures are gay in color and quite as solid 
as any one would wish them to be, yet they 


all have the air of being just ready to 
Shuffle off into a gigantic tango. It's the 
earthquake rhythm, H. McB. 


. is more interested in design and in 
painting than in literal realism. He is re- 
served and subtle in his style and spends 
a great deal of effort on such a subject as 
his ‘Snow Fences’’ that is not likely to be 
fully appreciated by the general public al- 
though his fellow craftsmen will see what 
he has been after and respect his sincerity 


H. McB 


*‘genus loci." E. A. J. paints conservatively and in a serene, ve- 
racious manner R.C 

GUEVARA, Durlacher The Chilean painter’s ability to make... folk-art pictures by the Chilean, whose 
(see ART NEWS, decorative designs out of modern urban child-like innocence is picturesquely shown 
Mar. |, p. 24) building facades; his seemingly innate in seventeen canvases, including native 

sense of color; his truly amazing ‘“‘Para- street scenes, public squares and a self- 
chutists’’ and equally remarkable ‘Snow portrait of the artist c. B. 
on the University’’ are challenging features 
of the debut H. D. 

HARTELL, Kraushaar work is really charming, spirited, in- a practitioner of modest attainments, 
(see ART NEWS, dividual, and it has lift and gayety. He is apparently in need of further experience. As 
Mar. |, p. 23) not easily classifiable, for realism, a kind it is he discloses a little talent, shown par- 

of abstraction and overtones of surrealism ticularly in his treatment of the bather in 
are blended in these bright, imaginative his ‘‘Lake Ontario’’ and in a few other 
pictures with flashing color and a_ realistic impressions. As regards the proc- 
striking sense of design. There are no esses of pure painting, sumething should 
crashing major chords, but his minors are be added to his equipment. R. C. 
delightful H. D. 

a a. ts ee 

LENEMAN, go over to the macabre. ‘‘Strange Har- . show love of pageantry in subject mat- 
Pinacotheca mony’’ looks like a bacchanalian ballet and ter and baroque vigor in painting. Leneman 
(see ART NEWS, ‘Triptych’ is a kind of stage set. ‘‘Con- piles his whimsy on pretty thick, as a rule, 


this issue, p. 26) 





MOCHARNIUK, 
Marquie 
(see ART NEWS, 
Jan. 15, p. 27) 





OSSORIO, Wakefield 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 23) 


cert’’ might be an illustration for a ghost- 
ly Poe story. One seems to sense a 
rather conscious sensationalism in much of 
the work. H. D. 





SAUL, Morton 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 25) 


but in ‘‘Dance Macabre’ finds a theme 
which well fits his temperament and makes 
something both personal and interesting of 
it. He seems destined eventually for the 


. that he has a most in- 
genious sense of pattern, and that his color 
is clear and bold and its use both imagina- 
tive and soundly plastic. But these attri- 
butes would be heightened with training. 
- . » Teehnique and sophistication, com- 
bined with his very considerable instinc- 


tive gifts, would make for really formidable 
results. E.G. 


They're romantic, intimate, even breathless, 
some of them. Their colors are bright and 


clear, And for all their poetic charm 
they’re most sturdily put together, with 
careful accounting of weight, accent and 
volume. E. G. 





- ts that rarity, a true original. His 
paintings are difficult to describe. They 
have an oddly baroque quality in their 
fantastic approach and their complex or- 
ganization. Each is like a dance macabre 
full of color, frenzied action and tautness, 
His most successful compositions are intri- 














SHERMAN, Argent 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 25) 











limelight. c. B. cate, all-over developments. E. G. 

. Cats and kangaroos in sportive vein; . is fascinated especially by giraffes, . with endless variety and unfailing in- - carves animals and flowers, chiefly, 
heads and figure pieces that stem from cats and deer, and he does these subjects terest. He works, for the most part, in in- achieving in their slender, undulating, styl- 
primitive sculpture—whatever he does in over and over again in all manner of en- timate sizes . The most stylized piece ized shapes perfection of balance and plastic 
these miniature carvings is thoughtfully tertaining poses. The glowering cat seated in the collection, and to the present writer, poise. Line rather than mass counts for 
conceived and carried out with both dash high on its haunches and the sensationally the most pleasing is an arrangement of two most of his arrangements. And it's par- 
and expertness. This is a talent of which attenuated giraffes are good characteriza- baby giraffes, of incredible slenderness and ticularly supple, graceful line. gE. & 
we may hope to hear more. H. D. tions in highly stylized carving. Cc. B. yet quite believable H. McB. 

. can draw—very decidedly can draw— . - portraits which are drawn with They are intricate in design, superbly 
but, in the main. follows the semi-surrealist extraordinary precision, with every detail drawn, and dripping with an involved and 
trail along Chirico-Tchelitchew lines. Pecu- picked out for emphasis and reflected with provocative symbolism whose meaning is 
liar morphological plant designs; figures the effect of a face under a magnifying far from clear to me, though | detect Freu- 
suggesting loneliness and isolation; por- glass. They are oddly interesting. This is dian overtones. E. a. 
traits with imaginatively suggestive back- more than can be said for Ossorio’s less 
grounds. H.D. objective compositions. c. B. 

.. ‘‘Concert,"’ ‘“‘Summer Night,’’ ‘‘Cel- .an honest and factmally convincing . have all the warmth and humanity of 
list,"’ ‘“‘Life Boat’? and ‘“‘Opera’’ seem to group report, rich in human interest, va- the subjects they depict. But beyond their 
me especially rewarding. while such etch- ried in its thematic pattern—the kind of deftness they have little to set them apart 
ings as “Old Fiddler’ and ‘‘Day of Rest’’ human documenting that only an artist from a superior sort of illustration, and 
reveal the artists technical ability and keen who loves his milieu inside and outside your pleasure in them will result from the 
human observation and understanding. and deeply enjoys depicting it will devote subject itself—and the painter's perception 

H. D. so intensively his energies c.B of it. Ee. G. 
. begin to show the smooth command... ‘‘Still Life’’ is the most exciting. . her work is executed with enormous 


of the oil medium that her studies for six 
years in Dresden, Paris and London ‘ave 
prepared for her. The show contains some 


good flower pieces, but figures . . . are 
most skillful, with a lush, exotic feeling 
in interpretation. c. B. 





SMALL, Passedoit 
(see ART NEWS, 


The work is always able and sometimes 
peculiarly fine. She simplifies with excel- 


. .« fine precision and delicacy. These qual- 
ities are chiefly to be found in her work 


The lusciousness of the fruit, the delicate 
violet of the flowers, plus the audacity with 
which the canvas is left bare here and there 
for atmospheric effects, bespeak a sure hand 
and an impeccable taste. H.C. 


... is one of the new school of sculptors, 
like Mr. 


gusto and freedom, and with brilliant, sen- 
suous color and broadly handled form. She's 
at her best in her nudes, languorous, lusty, 
reclining figures, in most cases, modeled 
out of juicy pigment. E. G. 


They are of their time, but the personality 





De Creeft, who are fully awake of the artist does not emerge with distine- 
Mar. |, p. 23) | lent results, as in “‘Lovers."’ Forms are in in marble and alabaster, which usually in- to the quality of the stone that is carved tion. Still, this is a first one-man show, 
most instances plump. Stylization is used, volve a particular amount of care. In wood and vary their styles to suit the occasion. and undeniably the artist is technically 
| as in the piece called ‘‘Submission.’’ In she veers generally to stronger effects ... There is consequently a pleasing variety well equipped. | have a feeling that present- 
| all of the pieces a genuine sculptural feel- does her best at present in her more na- in her statements and never any lack of ly she will come out of all this and assert 
| ing is manifest. E. A.J. tural approach . Cc. B. seriousness. H. McB. herself with clarity and style. .@, 
URRUCHUA, | Powerful draftsmanship in these satires a passionate and antagonistic com- .. are steeped in horror, but somehow his 
Durlacher | 


(see ART NEWS, 





Mar. |, p. 24) 
WIEGHARDT, 
Knoedler 


(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 25) 


and grim impressions, coupled with burn- 
ing hatred of the revolting aspects of 
fascist ‘‘new order,’’ sets this work apart. 





| This work is as far removed as may be 
from the dilute modernism and official 
academism. H. D. 
Textures seem a little dry and chalky, 


and there is a kind of airlessness. Water- 
colors are less studied and more spirited, 
with certain examples suggesting the in- 
fluence of Grosz and Matisse. Supplemen- 
tary drawings are excellent. The work is 
eclectic rather than challenging. H. D. 





ZORACH, Downtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
this iccue, p. 24) 
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. that his expression has become more 
restrained—that it has. so to speak, mel- 
lowed as it matured. There is more per- 
sonal warmth and less objectivity in these 
pieces; and, as is consistent with true 
growth, there is the strongly marked ten- 
dency toward serene simplification. H. D. 


mentator on Fascism, the Church, reaction 
and other aspects of life and society. . . . 
Among the subjects which embody with 
power a peculiarly violent expression of his 
feeling for creative art are ‘‘Aggression’’ 
(in color); ‘‘Jackal’’ and ‘‘Serpent.’’ C. B. 


An artist with an intimate view of things, 
whose canvases are fluent and decorative 
in design. His facility is about 
equally well shown among his oils and 
watercolors, which range from sensitive fig- 
ures and portraits to landscapes and still 
fae Cc. B. 


He takes, rather, a large and even massy 
view of his subjects and leaves thom more 
expressive of form than of beauty. Perhaps 
it is because he is more an artist of pow- 
erful technique than one of imagination. 
He can lend expression to a realistic head, 
but when ho attempts to idealize it he is 
som°what disappointing. R. C. 


horrors have a curious remoteness. ° 
Perhaps it’s the style that does this, for 
he is strong as a draftsman and strong in 
color, and when there is able technic in 
a work of art, connoisseurs are apt to look 
at the technic and ignore the story. H. McB. 


... though certain of the pictures may be 
related to the work of Matisse most of 
them suggest kinship with the productions 
of Vuillard and Bonnard. The color is in- 
variably good and the design and the sense 
of what constitutes a picture are equally 
sound. H. McB. 


‘ is one of the increasing band of 
American sculptors who relish the quality 
of the stones they carve and there is con- 
stant evidence of the pleasure the artist took 
in the accidental traits of the rock that 
has been used; traits that are played up 
decoratively and dramatically. H. McB. 


.. are among the most dynamically de- 
signed, subtly colored arrangements you'll 
find anywhere in town. Also, they're the 
most powerful anti-Fascist documents in 
contemporary art that | know outside of 
Picasso’s Guernica. As a mattcr of fact, | 
prefer them to Guernica. E.G. 





He’s at his best where he defines his f>rms 
most vehemently. But that’s the wrong 
adverb to apply to Wieghardt, really. Even 
at their strongest, his patterns have a gen- 
tle air. His water colors are even more 
successful than the oils, being fluid, 
sprightly, poetic essays. E. G. 





The forms have their own flowing, rhyth- 
mic, endless quality, with one volume swell- 
ing and receding and disappearing into the 
next, and all seeming to derive their vital- 
ity from the very stone itself, with never 
a suggestion of the accidental or momen- 
tary. Even the themes totally lack any air 
of urgency. E. G. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


“Ty 

I ase IS OUR WAR” is what 
the Artists League of America calls 
its exhibition at Wildenstein which 
it hopes will “function as the equiv 
lent of another nail in that pa- 
perhanger’s coffin.” The intentions 
ire very good and so is some of the 
work, the main weakness probably 
irising from the fact that the artists’ 
emotions on the subject don’t seem 
to have crystallized sufficiently to 
be projected. Few of the exhibits 
ye «strong enough to glorify the 
cause or to inspire either activity 
in or hatred of the war or the 
enemy. This is not too much to 
ask: in the past Daumier, Géricault, 
Delacroix, and Goya were able to 
produce first rate propaganda for 
current causes, and our serious men 
and women might take another look 
at their work. 

Some seem to know what they 
are about and be able to express it, 





WILL BARNET: “Mother and 
Child,” Norlyst Gallery. 


among them Evergood in US. 
Paratroopers Attack, Art Young in 
a symbolical drawing, Freedom or 
Nazism? John Groth in Guerrilla 
Fighters, Gropper, and a few who 
follow the Gropper idiom. Reginald 
Marsh’s large wash drawing of a 
weary soldier, Guadalcanal, is one 
of his and the show’s most striking 
works as is Segy’s eagle, America 
Calling. Like most of the other 
painting, the sculpture, save for 
Goodelman’s familiar Man and 
Machine and a fine Harkavy Chi- 
nese Head, is well meaning but un- 
convincing in this program. (Prices 
$15 to $1000.) 


6s 

Apvenrurzs IN PERSPEC- 
TIVE” is the title of the curtain- 
raiser at the Norlyst Gallery. This 
center, which opened on March 8, 
is under the aegis of Miss Eleanor 
Luste, a young lady with an enor- 
mous acquaintanceship among the 
younger artists and an accomplished 
painter in her own right. The pres- 


ent show is full of humor, courage, 
and taste annealed by the common 
quality of youth. Though certain of 
the exhibitors are well known,— 
Will Barnet and Milton Avery, for 
instance,—the majority are present 
ed for the first time. If you are 
hunting for an undiscovered talent, 
drop in. We assure you there are 
several. (Prices $2.50 to $1500.) 


ry 

ne LAST CENTURY OF ELE 
GANCE is the apt title of the cur 
rent show at André Seligmann’s. 
Here is indeed a refuge for those 
who believe that the artistic explo 
sion that took place at the turn of 
the century was set off by the devil 
himself. The mood is set as one en- 
ters by Carriére’s Crystal Ball, the 
figure undisturbed and bathed in 
that romantic mist. What irony that 
Matisse was once his pupil! One 
wanders on past Boudin, Decamps, 
Degas, Théodore Rousseau, and the 
others, one hears the ghost of 
Chopin, one half expects to meet 
Louis Napoleon in the next room. 
(Prices $180 to $8000. ) 


Jor JONES’ paintings sell just 
about as fast as he can turn them 
over to Associated American Artists. 
This is probably because they cause 
confusion between love of art and 
love of the land. For Jones does a 
Walt Whitman in paint, even down 
to using too many superlatives when 
it comes to the romance of the 
golden grain country. But if his 
fgure pieces verge on the danger 
ously popular they are nevertheless 
unmistakably vividly alive. 
$200 to $1,000.) A _ silk screen 
group in the middle gallery offers 
great enjoyment and many admira- 
ble new talents in this most amaz 
ing of reproductive mediums. (Prices 
$2.50 to $20.) Up till last week 
Bernard Sopher showed here a 
highly emotional series of “War 
Mothers.” 


( Prices 


M IDTOWN’S ANNIVERSARY 
GROUP records more than just the 
passage of time. This show is a fine 
tribute to the eleven-year relation 
ship between artists and their spon- 
sor. For it Simkhovitch has produced 
his freest and also richest piece of 
painting; Spagna, a poetic, admir 
ably composed The Black Sail; 
Rosenthal her most highly evolved 
Mexican study. The enchanting 
small Palmer has everything in the 
way of color, charm, and freshness 
that his large pictures lack. Here 
also the newcomers give great 
promise, especially Guston and Wil 


liam Thon, whose East Wind dra 
matically winter’s black 
devastation with the wicked shine 
of glare ice. (Prices $so to $17 


contrasts 


War AND THE ARTIST” 
come to grips in the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, not in a representational 
way but through the indirect strug 
gles and terrors and_ explosions 
which correspond to the painter’s 
awareness of something about to 
happen, or happening. It thus in 
cludes Picasso’s 1938 Girl With 
Cock, surely the incredible 
lesson in brutality ever painted, and 
Chagall’s less effective and affecting 
accounts of 


most 


disaster in Europe. 
Miro’s toucan-like Téte de Femme is 
full of animosity, humor, and Span 
ish style sense (the orange-reds and 
blacks and blues are terribly hand- 
some) where Tamayo’s Indian Wo- 
man harks back to plain Aztec 
cruelties. Matta has produced a big 
new canvas, uneven but exciting as 
ever, while Ernst, under the title of 
What is Going on in Africa, rounds 
up a set of Wagnerian monsters 
which can be excused only by say- 
ing that the artist knows how to 
laugh at himself. After all these agi- 
tations five of the Rouault Miserére 
et Guerre proofs show how much 
more quietly and profoundly a man 
feels who is now undergoing his 
third great war. (Prices not quoted. ) 


M AX WEBER, with the vigor of 
a man in his thirties, has turned out 
a brand new show at Paul Rosen- 
berg’s the majority painted in ’42. 
While his themes and manner vary 
little, an astonishing strength and 
freshness is there. Surprise, for in- 
stance, for all its resemblance to a 
certain Picasso of 1910, becomes a 
new experience in joyful blues. 
There are a number of little figure 
pieces eerily, inventively distorted; 
there is the more conservative rock- 
solid Deserted Farm; and _ finally 





RUFINO TAMAYO: 


Woman,” Pierre Matisse Gallery. 


“Indian 


Fallen Tree in the old 
mood of desolation made beautiful 
by greys, Persian ceramic greens, 
and pale buff-golds. (Prices $400 
to $2,800.) 


there is 


Obeess STOESSEL at the Har- 
low Galleries presents a patriotic 
grab-bag of celebrities in black and 
white with the late Queen Marie of 
Rumania thrown in for good meas- 
ure. His etchings and drawings in- 
clude all the important figures in 
the Executive and Judiciary branches 
of our Government. His approach 
to art is as conservative as the opin- 
ions of Mr. Justice Roberts whom 
he has so ably depicted. Realistic, 
pleasant, not without dignity, these 
portraits should appeal to a large 
public. (Prices $24 to $100.) 


L ATIN - AMERICAN paintings 
and sculpture at the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators is a first rate 
cross-section of our southern neigh- 
bors’ talent, the whole topped off by 
Rufino Tamayo’s engaging and ap- 
petizing Strawberry Ice Cream. This 
primitive confection is, strangely, 
far more satisfying than Antonio 
Gattorno’s immensely sophisticated 





MAX WEBER: “The Deserted Farm,” 1942, included in the artist’s 
latest show now current at the Paul Rosenberg Gallery. 
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CRISTOFANETTI: 


Landscape,” 


“Midnight 
Valentine Gallery. 


bit of Surrealism My Mother’s Por 
trait. Among the others are Char 
lot, Pablo O'Higgins, and Pachita 
Crespi, whose thin gay painting en 
dears to us Costa Rica. Marina 
Nuiiez Del Prado offers two affec 
tionate llamas. 
$1 


\ 


Prices $75 to 
. . . 


\ IVIENNE WOOLLEY-HART 
presents her first one man show at 
the Newton Galleries. She is a pupil 
of Herbert Gurschner and several of 
her pictures reflect his style. How- 
ever, she is a brave and seeking ex- 
perimentalist, an adherent to the be- 
lief that each subject demands its 
unique stylistic treatment. The im 
pression is, therefore, that she is not 
an individual but an exhibiting so 
ciety. This is an achievement, and 
as our artist has integrity and faith 
in her inspiration she is eventually 
certain to produce pictures of great 
originality. (Prices $50 to $600.) 


Avcus1 US JOHN at the Ameri 
can British Art Center again reveals 
that no artist of our day can so skill 
fully fuse, in a portrait, his own 
character with that of his subject. 
In his Canadian Soldier John’s every 
brush stroke is his signature yet the 
strong, proud personality of the sol 
dier cannot be missed. Though there 
are many new portraits, in a sense 
this is a retrospective show, for some 
of the landscapes and one of the 
f:gure paintings were done before the 
last war. The artist’s skill may be 
measured in the twenty-nine draw- 
ings on display; the washes, espe- 
cially, have the master touch. (Prices 
$250 to $5500.) 


CCaistoranerri, well known 
in Paris, first showed here some 
three years ago. Then he was in 
what may be called his Roman-sash 
manner, building with great swags 
of material striped in wonderful 
dead pinks and greens and blacks. 
It was haunting, melancholy, and 


24 





sophisticated. But America and the 
war have lent a new urgency to lus 
work. The sixteen canvases at Valen 
tine’s are stronger in color, suggest 


haste and excitement by means of 


flag-like symbols, brilliant turning 
wheels, ind strange somewhat 
frightening forests of brushstrokes 
Signals clearly suggests the lhght 


pattern of 1 wckets from a ship, oth 
ers marine battles. Engine is a pro- 
rather gavel 
Ship, fragile as a 


white coral, is in the 


dig Ous, 


Alone 


growth of 


c 


Inland 


strictly Surrealist mental isolation 
ism channel. (Prices $1 to $4 
. 7 . 


P aruways THROUGH ART, 


Puma’s first of a series of group 
shows, is dedicated to the forward 
vision of the artists upon whom we 
must depend for the recreation of 
our world. As examples he chooses 
Feininger, represented by a contem 
porary work and an_ interesting 
Cubism of 1915; an admirable Kop 
man of two glowering houses; a large 


George Morris; a Weber, and others. 


VIVIENNE: 


from Bermuda.” At Newton. 


“Bird of Paradise 


Among Puma’s 


discoveries 
Scribner Ames, who both paints and 


own 


carves, appears decidedly promising. 
Prices $50 to $100¢ 


Wes ZORACH, pillar of 
American sculpture, is holding his 
first one man show in twelve years 
at the Downtown Gallery. Though 
a good many of the pieces have 
been shown elsewhere, there are six 
brand new carvings of which two 
are large and one at least is impor- 
tant: the heroic-sized head entitled 
Quest. Shaped out of a particularly 
fine piece of Pentelic marble, this 
is Zorach at his best. Solid as a 
mountain, there is nevertheless a 
lift to the chin and the eyes and 
lips which finds an answering lift 
in the heart. The Faith of this 
Nation is Eternal to us just doesn’t 
seem to mean its title. Both man 
and child look rather logy, as from 
an excessive meal, while the com 





position 1s by no means satisfactory 
Zorach’s 
1941 masterpiece, the black granite 
Head of Chnist 


invthing done in ou! 


Ihe show also. includes 
surely as fine as 
century—and 
ranges back through the proud ma 

) 
hogany fgure of a youth to the well 


known Hound of 34 Prices $1 


to Sos 


5 


‘ 

S ARAH BERMAN at the Artists’ 
Gallery presents her individualistic 
paintings. She has her own sense of 
design, and it is a fresh one; her ap 
proach is simple, direct, and slightly 
subdued. Her Still Life with Maga 
zine is excellent and, perhaps, ex 
hibits her distant kinship to Matisse 
She is at her best in these subjects; 
we feel her landscapes and figure 
paintings, despite her intriguing 
sense of decoration, are less satisfy 


ing. (Prices $60 to $150.) 


Flaw YORK SOCIETY OF 
WOMEN ARTISTS at the Amer 
ican British Art Center have put on 
1 Show that speaks well of this group. 
4nn Goldthwaite’s pictures have her 
expected color and strength, and 
Iheresa Bernstein’s a fine vitality 
Edna Perkins has seized the essence 
of New England, and Frances Pratt’s 
four paintings are original in style. 
Among the watercolors those by 
Gladys Young and Lesbia Beard are 
excellent. In the sculpture, Ellen 
Key-Oberg has fashioned a fine 
strong Mother and Child 
Sso to $200. 


Prices 


B: RNARD REDER, a sculptor, 
whose massive and geometrical fe- 
male forms adorn the gardens of 
Prague and Paris, is Hitler’s latest 
gift to our country. Forced to leave 
his life’s work behind, he is repre- 
sented at the Weyhe Gallery by 
prints and drawings only. His fig- 
ures show a sculptor’s sense of form, 
yet they are related to Degas. In his 
woodblocks, for which he has a flair, 
he shows another side. They are full 





ZORACH: “Quest,” in Pentelic 


marble. Downtown Gallery. 


ot fantasy and occasionally verge on 
Surrealism; surprisingly, tor a man 
of such monumental concepts, they 
contain a hint of Beardsley. (Prices 


930 to 3150. 


. 
K MORY LADANYI at Contem 
temporary Arts offers a show of 


mixed quality. Certain of his small 
pictures have great charm. He seems 
definitely at home in his figure stud 

but his landscapes, with certain 
exceptions, are by no means as sat 
isfying. His watercolor Breakfast is 
gracious and beautifully composed, 
his little Bouquet is delightful, Man 
hattan Roof Tops has good color, 
but already the level falls 


$25 to $25 


Prices 


rin 

Tne MONTROSS GROUP in 
its March exhibition presents a 
sparkling display of fairly conserva 
tive Americans led by Percy Albee 
and Whitney Hoyt. We were im 
pressed by the controlled intensity 
of Helen Barnes in her Still Life, 
by Joseph Fobert’s charming little 
Dusk, by Nic Mayne’s classic design, 
and by Eleanor Salley’s original use 
of color. Walter Stiner strikes a 
bright, modern note in Studio and 
Flowers. (Prices $10 to $500. 


. « . 


Sse CENTRAL’S POR- 
rRAITISTS, shown at the Hotel 
Gotham branch, are neat and com- 
petent, but if the show on the 
whole seems a bit depressing, it is 
probably because there are so many, 
many pictures in the world. Neat 
est here is Raymond Nielson’s Miss 
Massee; most competent is Herter’s 
charming solution of the white on 
white problem. Wayman Adams 
exhibits a portrait in his current 
“unfinished” style. It is hard to tell 
whether Christy’s new looseness is 
due to a tussle with his medium or 
a desire to keep from looking com 
mercial. Seyffert, Sterner, Olinsky, 
and Swasey are others here. (Prices 
$500 to $3,500.) 


Aca’ group show, just closed, 
seemed almost like a supplement 
of the Artists League’s “This is Our 
War” exhibit, for many of the 
same painters were included, and in 
the same mood, though war was 
not the exclusive subject. Among 
the noteworthy were Gropper, Re- 
fregier, Evergood, Ben Wilson, and 
Maurice Becker. (Prices $35 to 
$500. ) 


Dcetiaans PAINTERS, now at 
Eighth Street, started during the 
Fair as the Flower Painters Guild 
in Gardens on Parade, later reor- 
ganized and dropped the subject 
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Public Cluction Sale Mlarch 26, 27 at 2 p.m. 
ENGLISH XVII CENTURY FURNITURE 


FINE PAINTINGS - PRINTS 


GEORGIAN SILVER - OLD CHINA - OBJECTS OF ART 
BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS AND SALES CATALOGUES 


Property of 


DANIEL H. FARR CO. inc 


11 East 57 Street, New York 


Liquidation of the Entire Remainder of Their Stock 
upon Vacation of the Premises 


PAINTINGS OF VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


Portrait of an GILBERT 

Irish Gentleman STUART 
Robert Henley, 2nd 

Earl of Northington ROMNEY 
Entrance of King Louis 

Philippe at Windsor Castle PINGRET 


Lieut.-Col. Charles Macator Brome 


Walton of the Ist Life Guards RIGAUD 
Frances Mary Hunter SHEE 
Harbor Scene MARIESCHI 
George William, 8th Earl 

of Coventry CHALON 
Walton on the Thames WATTS 
Edward Green, Esq. of Hinxton 

Hall, Cambridgeshire ZOFFANY 


And works by other artists; sporting subjects 
by Alken, Sartorius, Weaver and Barenger 


FINE FURNITURE 


English furniture including outstanding ex- 
amples from the Queen Anne to Regency 
periods. Among the important pieces are a 
superb George II carved “lion mask” mahog- 
any and green silk damask upholstered arm- 
chair; a Regency inlaid mahogany sideboard 
illustrated in Jourdain’s Regency Furniture; 
a rare George III breakfront bookcase and 
many other notable pieces. 


A group of French furniture includes a Louis 
XVI acajou bureau 4 cylindre, mounted in 
bronze doré formerly in the collection of Lady 
Melrose and Asher Wertheimer, several pairs 
of Louis XV carved and laqué fauteuils in 
needlepoint. 


In addition to fine Georgian silver, there are 
beautiful objects of art. 


ON VIEW FROM MARCH 20 


Send 50¢ for the Illustrated Catalogue 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES + INC 


30 EAST S7TH STREET e NEW YORK 


MARCH 15-31, 1943 


OATES AEBS AEB AES. OES. SORES GIES EAL 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN + GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS =+ _— PRINTS 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


ROMAN 


Paintings by 


SOUTINE 


MARCH 22nd nee Sen APRIL 16 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





CHINESE ART 
RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK 


VERTES 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 
18 EAST 57th ST. 


TONYING & CO,, tne 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
5 East 57th Street New York 
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New Paintings by 
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restriction. ‘Their strongest land 
scape member is William Fisher. 
Among the still-life painters May 
Belle Young, Amy Stevenson, and 
Eva Rappalye make nice contribu 
tions. (Prices $10 to $100.) 


Morris KANTOR at the Rehn 


Galleries offers ten of his recent 
paintings. The artist, one of our 
most skillful colorists, has again 
shifted his palette, and in these small 
oils has achieved a unique quality 
of golden illumination. Half of them 
are landscapes of Cape Cod, or 
rather Kantor’s stylized and delight- 
ful interpretation of that quiet land. 
I; shocking contrast, the other five 
panels constitute a powerful indict- 
ment of Fascism, reminiscent of 
Goya’s Horrors. Such terrible or 
pethetic subject matter in the hands 
of a kindly and sensitive artist is not 
without strength. (Prices $300 to 
$500.) 


L EONARD is one of those adver- 
tising art fellows who make one 
aware of how often the strictly 
“fine” artist falls down on crafts- 
manship. His drawings at Bonestell’s, 
both in delicate crayon and with a 
Foujita-like pen line, are envia- 
bly economical, eloquent, elusive. 
(Prices $75 to $250.) 


The WATERCOLOR selection 
at Estelle Newman’s includes a 
rather stolid study of silos by Wi- 
nold Reiss; Aiken’s cinerarias, charm- 
ing as well as competent; and a 
studio study by Joseph Newman 
interesting for its angle and color. 
(Prices $75 to $300.) 


Hans BENDIX, one of Den- 
mark’s most celebrated illustrators, 
shows at the A-D Gallery the type 
of thing which made his European 
reputation together with originals 
done since he has been in this coun- 
try. In addition to his zesty, light- 
hearted manner, sometimes suggest- 
ing Matisse, sometimes Dufy, and 
adaptable to many illustrative and 
commercial purposes, his great con- 
tribution was the system of color 


MORRIS KANTOR: 
*Pieta,” 1943, at the 
Rehn Galleries. 


separation he devised which permits 
printing on newsstock in full color 
on a mass scale. Many such repro- 
ductions are exhibited, and they 
are technical marvels, retaining all 
the freshness of originals. Indeed, 
at a few feet they look almost ex 
actly like watercolors. 


Davw LENEMAN did some 
very interesting work before joining 
the Army. His paintings at Pina- 
cotheca show an accelerated imag- 
ination which takes itself out in 
improbable circus scenes and 
whipped-up surface color. The artist 
often seems to lay his pigment on in 
threads with an effect not unlike 
Grosz’s spun paint surfaces. At other 
times Leneman’s feeling for color, 
masks, faces, reflections recalls Ensor. 
Concert, with its silvery-gold flicker, 
and the fanciful Clowns and Acro- 
bats are among his best. It is to be 
hoped that the war will prove but 
a temporary obstacle to such promis 
ing talent. (Prices $75 to $300. 


Riou DUFY and the School of 
Paris at the Perls Galleries is Dufy 
in one room and a prancing stable- 
full of Gallic experimentalists in the 
other. A small sketch by Dufy done 
in 1902 leans on Toulouse-Lautrec, 
ar early oil groups him with the 
Fauves. A gap brings him to his 
familiar style from which he scarce- 
ly deviates, save in his enormous half 
pink nude done in 1928. Of the 
others, Bombois’ brilliant Jeux d’En- 
fants stands up well against the for- 
midable competition of Picasso, 
Braque, and Rouault. (Prices $50 to 
$2000. ) 


K LLEN WHEELWRIGHT and 
CORY KILVERT constitute a two 
man watercolor show at the Mac- 
beth. Miss Wheelwright’s flowers 
are pleasing, her Azalea Mollis is 
decorative, she achieves a luminous 
quality in her Freezia in Copper 
Vase. Mr. Kilvert offers us some 
excellent landscapes of Maine and 
the Catskills. He is altogether con- 
versant with his medium, he has a 
first rate sense of massing and of 
color. (Prices $35 to $150.) 
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Daniel H. Farr Company 
Antiques, Paintings 


ee English eighteenth century 


furniture, paintings, Georgian 
silver, and decorative objects, prop 
erty of Daniel H. Farr Company, 
Inc., will be dispersed at public auc 
tion at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
March 26 and 27. The sale, which is 
the liquidation of the entire balance 
of the stock of this well-known an 
tique dealer, will be preceded by ex 


hibition from March 20. 


Ihe elegance and rich variety of 
design typical of the best English 
eighteenth century cabinetwork are 
well exemplified by this collection 


COMING AUCTIONS 


bureau a cylindre formerly in the 
collections of Lady Melrose and 
Asher Wertheimer; and a set of 
eight beautifully carved oval-back 
armchairs in needlepoint of the 
period. 

Conspicuous among the paintings 
are Portrait of an Irish Gentleman 
by Gilbert Stuart; Robert Henley, 
2nd Earl of Northington by George 
Romney; Edward Green, Esq. by 
Zoftany; and Entrance of King Phil- 
ippe at Windsor Castle by Pingret. 
Also of interest are Mediterranean 
Cove by Lacroix de Marseilles, 
Whipping In by Samuel Alken; and 
British and American landscapes, 
marines and sporting subjects. 

Fine Georgian table and decora 





SAMUEL ALKEN: “Whipping In” which will figure in the sale of 
the Daniel H. Farr Co. at Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


notable are many fine 
chairs: a George II upholstered arm 
chair beautifully carved with lion 
mask—one of the famous “lion 


I'specially 


mahogany” pieces so highly prized 
by collectors; Chippendale carved 
miahogany examples, particularly a 
set of four ladder-back side chairs 
and a pair of armchairs in chinoiserie 
lampas; and Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
early Georgian, and Queen Anne 
chairs. 

A small group of fine French 
eighteenth century furniture con- 
tains an important Louis XVI acajou 


Waugh and the Waves 
(Continued from page 19) 


art before and perhaps never will 
town of Kent, Connecticut, where 
he lived between 1916 and ’28 as 
in the Provincetown studio built of 
silvery ships’ timbers where the final 
years of his life were spent. Each 
composition came off quite effort- 
lessly and at an incredible speed, a 
medium-sized canvas often being 
finished in a single day. He had 
memorized the sea. 

For all his financial success Grand 
Central Galleries report that Waugh 
was probably the least materialistic 


MARCH 15-31, 1943 


tive silver offers George II examples 
such as a pear-shaped tea kettle on 
stand by B. Godfrey, a set of three 
tea caddies repoussé with figures of 
Chinamen, birds and flowers, and a 
pair of candlesticks richly chased 
with masks and shells. Choice Eng 
lish porcelains feature a beautifully 
painted Worcester tea service; a set 
of three Crown Derby bough pots 
painted with views; and urns and 
vases. ‘The sale also includes books 
on furniture, silver, tapestries, and 
the fine arts, and priced auction 
catalogues. 


artist they ever handled. The only 
time he brought up the money 
question was when he wanted to 
build an addition onto his church. 
He also got true enjoyment from 
his painting so that it can in no 
sense be called commercial work. 
For their part his canvases, like 
super-stills from a moving picture 
travelogue, have brought enjoyment 
and escape to greater America. 
Waugh’s public includes thousands 
of people who have never looked at 
art before and perhaps never will 
again. Aesthetes may raise their eye- 
brows, purists may protest, but you 
cannot discount that. 


To ART NEWS Readers 


Because of Government rationing that 
affects all magazines, Art News has had 


to curtail its consumption of paper. 


lo meet these regulations we have re- 
duced the number of copies distributed to 
newsstands. The only way to be sure of 


getting each issue of ART News is to enter 


a subscription. 


We also wish to inform our readers that 
all new and renewal subscription orders 
are completed upon receipt, and magazines 
are being sent out promptly but are 
subject to wartime transportation delays. 
ART News 


regrets the inconvenience 


these circumstances may cause its readers. 


PAUL ROSENBERG &CO. 
16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Recent Works of 


MAX WEBER 


March 2nd through April 5rd 


PARIS 
21 Rue la Boetie 


_ LONDON 
31 Bruton Street 


“JULIUS LOWY 


fINC.} 
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PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques & Reproductions 
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IMPORTANT 
CHINESE 
JADES 


averaging 


% 


OFF 





GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway 





ART SCHOOLS 


EARN MONE PAINTING 


PORTRAITS 
e No previous training or 


talent necessary. Unique 
Stuart System teaches you, 
by mail, in 10 simple, easy- 
\ to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Detailed guidance for your 
every step. Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 733 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons 








Name— 
Street_— 


City— State 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS— 


Reach your prospective pupils by 
advertising to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured young Amer- 


icans (and their parents) who 
read America’s foremost fine arts 
magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 














OZENFANT 





ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


INCORP 


“The very name of your 


rganization 1s symbol 


f the determination of 





throughout the country 
) enlist im the cause bl 


which our country 15 





every man and woman in . ledicated. Frankli 
every activity of life iN Delano Roosevelt 
] ] rl. KA) Ro R a! 
BULLETIN TO MEMBERS 
The following does not necessarily represent the or ns of Art News or The Art Foundation, Inc 
/ > “¢ , quarters at 26th Street they have 
Winners Appointed — wes » reet the} 
borrowed eleven posters from the 
\W' HAVE just learned that the total submission in the National 
two double prizewinners in the War Poster Competition. Most of 


National War Poster Competition 


have been added to the g1 iphic staff 


of OWL. We Henry 
Koerner, author of “Go Without So 
hey Won't Have To” and “Some 
me ‘l'alked”’ and Karl Koehler who, 
with Victor Ancona, won prizes for 
his Is the Enemy” and “The 
People Are on the March.” We wish 


them 


+ 


congratulate 


success in their new connec 


on and are proud that the compe 


tition has resulted in this added ser 


+ +} 


O the ountr\ 


Treasury Interested 


Following its successful showing 
it Washington the National Wat 
Poster Exhibition is now in Pitts 


burgh. It opened at Carnegie Insti 
tute on March 6 and continues fot 
With the 
under the sponsorship of the ‘Treas 
ury Department the exhibition will 
then tour the principal cities to 
serve the local War Bond Commit 


tees in their drives 


month ipproval and 


In order to cover 
the country more promptly, the ex 
hibition will probably be split into 
two or three parts. Letters to the 
Museum Directors in the cities se 
lected have been written requesting 
their codperation and suggesting an 
rangement with the appropriate 
Bond Sales Committees fo 
formal openings at which the pul 
chase of War Bonds will be required 
fo. entrance. On other days Wat 
Stamps will constitute the price of 
admission. Patriotic 


local 


rallies will also 


be organized in 


connection with 


} 
these showings. 


Recruiting Aids 


The Manhattan Division of the 
New York City Patrol Corps is con 
ducting a “Protect the Home” cam 
paign to stimulate enlistment. To 
obtain an effective display in the 
Fifth Avenue windows of their head 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“School of Modern Art’ 


208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozentant teaching 
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| 
on the “Deliver 


theme and have not 
} 


1 } 
those selected are 


Us from Evil” 


vet been on exhibition. In a month 


the Patrol Corps will replace thes¢ 


»y others from the same source 


Posters Loaned 


Architectu 


exhibition of thirty 


On invitation of the 
ral League an 
original posters not yet shown, to 
gether with reproductions of five of 


+} 


ie prizewinners, will be on view at 


i 
he League’s headquarters at 115 


ist goth Street, New York Cit 


from March 8 to 27 inclusive. 


In Every Home 


I'he vital messages of many of the 
National 
War Poster Competition made it 


designs submitted in the 
imperative that a way be found to 
bring them to every 


he country—not mere 


man, woman, 
ind child in t 
ly as casually seen on public display 
but as a constant reminder in the 
home of the total nature of the wa 
we all are fighting. 

\fter a careful survey of possibili 
ties it was decided to reproduce a 
considerable number of posters in 
niiniature and institute an intensive 
national distribution. 


This ambitious plan is now in the 


impaign fo! 


process of realization. We have been 
fortunate in finding not only a pro 
ducer but a generous distributor as 
well. 

Ihe Ever Ready Label Corpora 
tion, whose President is Mr, Sidney 
Hollaender, has for over two months 
been studying the problem with us. 
Its intricate details have now been 
solved in a manner that promises re 
markable results. 

Mr. Hollaender selected fifty post 
ers which seemed most suitable for 
the purpose. Fine kodachrome plates 
have been made and will be printed 
in four colors as labels 134 inches 
wide by some 2% inches high, num 
bered consecutively in two sheets of 
twenty-five each. On a blank at the 
bottom of each label will be a spe- 
cially worded additional slogan as 
well as the name of the artist de 
signer with credit to Artists for Vic- 
tory and the producing corporation. 


Perforations will permit the use of 
individual labels 

I'he Ever Ready Label Corpora 
ion is assuming all financial respon 
is advancing a first payment 


1 
} 


on royalties to the designers of the 


posters selected as well as an advance 
to the expense account of Artists for 
Victory. Furthermore, Ever Readv, 


onsidering the patriotic purpose of 
the campaign, will donate profits, if 


charitable ends 


iny, to patriotic 

Ever Ready has retained a group 
ot experts on public relations and on 
promotion which is now editing the 
literature which will be 


sent to 100, key 


campaign 
executives in 
banks, 


is well as to patriotic 


business, industry, stores, 
schools, etc., 
committees and organizations. 
In view of the importance of the 
impaign relation to na 
tional issues, Artists for Victory has 


informed 


and _ its 
interested Governmental 
igencies of its plans and received a 
very sympathetic hearing. 

Labels will be available and the 
campaign started in another month. 


Further details will be forthcoming 


Executive 


‘he ever 


Sec y 
creasing activities of 
\rtists for Victory have placed a ter 
rific strain on our devoted volunteer 
office force. For some time this situ 
ition has been recognized and a 
search made for an experienced ex 
ecutive. It is a pleasure to announce 
tnat the search ended in the appoint 
ment of Mr. Louis Stone. Mr. Stone 
was formally a member of the Hous 
ing Exhibition Committee of the 
City of New York; Secretary of the 
Committee on Rural Electrification 
tor General Electric; in charge of 
sales promotion and dealer relations 
for Johns Manville; field 


ind organizer of business, 


secretary 
trades, 
ind professions for various philan 
thropic organizations. He has done 
work and 
management. With 


expel ence as 


advertisement 
this fund of 
a background 
we are confident that Mr. Stone will 
idd greatly to the effectiveness of 
Artists for Victory. 


editorial 


varied 


Artist Provided 


Some time ago a USO Club in 
Brooklyn asked us to recommend a 
volunteer artist. Recommendations 
were made and we now have a letter 
from the club expressing their grati 
tude. Our artist made 
sketches of enlisted men with such 
that the YMCA in Fort 
Hamilton and the National Cath 
olic Community Shore 
Road, Brooklyn, both invited him 
to visit their centers. All this led to 
his painting a portrait of the com- 
manding ofhcer at Fort Hamilton 
which will hang for the duration in 
the USO club and later become the 
property of that officer. 


volunteer 


SUCCESS 


Service on 
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ELA AIELLO OOP 


WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 
within 100 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oii, 
watercolor & sculp. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
jr., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, GA., Atlanta University. Apr. 4- 
May 2. Exhibition of Paintings by Negro 
Artists. Open to Negro artists of America. 
Mediums: oil, tempera & watercolor. $500 in 
prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 24; works Mar. 
29. Hale Woodruff, Exhib. Chairman, Atlanta 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
May 5-31. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Cpen to artists of Western N. Y 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Apr. 14; works Apr, 22. Albright Art 
Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum. May 2 
june 6. Spring Exhibition. Open to all artists. 
All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Apr. 
28. Dayrell Kortheuer, Chairman, 208 Chero- 
kee Rd., Charlotte, N. C 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. May 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. Jury 
$1100 in prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 22; 
works Apr. 8. Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago, til. 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Apr. 28-June 6. Cleveland Artists & Crafts- 
men Annual. Open to artists & craftsmen of 
Cleveland. $i fee. Jury. William M. Milliken, 
Director, Cleveland Mus. of Art, Cleveland, 0. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts 
Ass'n. Galleries. June 27-Sept. 12. 2ist Ex- 
hibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, etching, sculp. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards & works due June If. Mrs. L. Edmund 
Klotz, See’y., Ledge Rd., Gloucester, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. May |t- 
16. Independent Painters & Sculptors of Hart 
ford Annual. Open to living artists over 16 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & black-&- 
white. $1 fee. No jury. Prize. Works due 
Apr. 24. Mary Dunne, 71 Asylum St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


IRVINGTON, WN. J., Free Public Library. 
May 2-23. Irvington Art & Museum Ass'n 
10th Annual. Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculp. 
& print. Jury. Prizes. $1 fee. Entries due 
Apr. 24. May E. Baillet, Sec’y., 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery 
April. 2nd Natlonal Watercolor Annual. Open 
to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. john 


Kirk, See’y., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, 
Miss. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL., Laguna Beach Art 
Gallery. May 1-30. Print & Drawing Exhibi- 
tion. Open to ali U. S. artists. All print & 
drawing mediums. 50c¢ fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards , B Apr. 19; works Apr. 23. Curator, 


Laguna Beach Art Gall., Coast Bivd. & Cliff 
Dr., Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. 
Apr. 2-May 2. 30th Wisconsin Art Annual. 
Open to artists residing in Wis. Mediums: oil, 
sculp., watercolor & drawing. Jury. $600 In 
purchase & eash prizes. Entries due Mar. 24. 
Milwaukee Art Inst., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. May 3-31. Watercolor Society 
of Alabama Annual. Open to all Amer. artists. 
Medium: watercolor. $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 24; works 
Apr. 28. Joseph Marino-Merlo, Pres., ¢/o 
Dept. Applied Art, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., 
Auburn, Ala. 


EW HAVEN, CONN., Free Public Library 
Apr. 12-24. New Haven Paint & Clay Club 
42nd Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor & prints (not previously shown 
in New Haven). Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 5. Mrs. W. F. 
Robb, 66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


EW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Apr. 22-May 22. {2th Annual Spring Salon. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & water- 
eolor. Fee according to size. No Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 10. 
Valentine Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St., 


z 


z 


New York. N. Y¥ 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., American Fine Arts 
Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists 5ist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 
& white & sculp. Fee: $! per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat'l Ass'n. Women Ar- 
tists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts So- 
ciety. Apr. 13-23. American Veterans So- 
ciety of Artists 4th Annual. Open to veterans 
& members of U. S. Armed Forces. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, sculp. & prints. Fee: $3.50, 
ptg. & sculp.; $2.50. prints. Jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 25; works Apr. 2. 
Frederic Williams, Pres., 58 W. 57 St., 
New York. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Botanical Gar- 
den Museum. Mar. 28-Apr. 25. Bronx Artists 
Guild 2ist Annual. Open to all artists. All 
mediums. Small fee. Entry cards & works due 
Mar 27. Charlotte Livingston, See’y., 2870 
Health Ave., New York. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. May 
2-30. 1943 Annual of Sculpture. Open to all 
artists. Medium: seulpture. Jury. Cash prize 
& medals. Entry cards & works due Apr. 2!. 


Oakland Art Gall., Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center 
Apr. 10-May 15. 5th Annual Regional Show 
Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., 
Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Mar. 28; works 
Apr. |. F. A. Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Print Club. Apr. 12-28. 
4th Annual. Open to all artists. All color print 
mediums. 50¢ fee for non-members. Jury. 
Prize. Entry eards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. 
Miss Mary Mullinoux, Sec’y., 11 W. Walnut 
Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 
5-30. Roekford & Vicinity Artists I9th An- 
nual. Open to artists residing In Rockford or 
within 100 mile radius. All mediums. $2 
entry fee & membership in Rockford Art 
Ass’n. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 
ecards & works due Mar. 25. Rockford Art 
Ass'n, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, III. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. May 
4-June !. Annual of Watercolors & Pastels. 
Open to artists residing in U.S. Mediums: 
watercolor, gouache, tempera, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 8; works Apr. {!. 
Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Registrar, San Franelseo 
Mus. of Art, San Franciseo, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Apr. 
14-May 9. Northwest Printmakers {5th An- 
nual International. Open to all artists. All 
print mediums. $1 fee. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. Wm. 
S. Gamble, Sec’y., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Mu- 
seum. Apr. 1-30. 13th Annual. Open to resi- 
dents of Mo. & neighboring states. All me- 
diums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 20; works Mar. 24. Deborah Weisel, 
Sec’y., Kingsbarde Apts., Springfield, Mo. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. 
Apr. 4-May 2. Artists of Southwest Washing- 
ton 4th Annual. Open to artists of S. W. 
Wash. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry ecards due Apr. 1; 
works Apr. 6. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 


TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Toledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. 
former residents, & those living within 15 mis. 
of Toledo. Mediums: arts & crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22 


J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of 
Art, Toledo, 0. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
Open to artists resident or born In Worcester 
Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & sculp. Jury 
Entry cards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 21 
Worcester Art Mus., Worcester, Mass. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0., Butler Art Institute. Apr 
16-May 9. Combined Clubs Spring Salon. Open 
to residents & former residents of Youngs- 
town & vicinity. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Butler Art Inst., Youngstown, 0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. May 
14-June (3. ist Biennial Ceramie Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of Ohio 
Mediums: ceramics. Judge. $150 in prizes. 
Entry cards & works due May 2. Sec’y., But- 
ler Art Inst., Youngstown, 0. 


ZANESVILLE, O., Art Institute of Zanesville. 
May 1-31. 2nd Annual May Show of Arts & 
Crafts. Open to residents & former residents 
of Zanesville & surrounding counties. All 
mediums. Jury Prizes, Entry cards & works 
due Apr. 27. Susan Swartz, Director, Art 
Inst. of Zanesville, Zanesville, 0. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


DRAWING CONTEST: War bonds & stamps 
will be awarded for best pen & ink drawings 
Illustrating some phase of America’s Drive to 
Vietory. Open to professional artists & to stu- 
dents under 21 (who will also be considered 
for art seholarships). Closing date Apr. |. 


Louls Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chieago, Il. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten fine 
arts scholarships of $200 each. Students must 
submit samples of work by May | & meet col- 
lege entrance requirements. A. N. Sullivan, 
Director of Admissions, Monticello Coll., Al- 
ton, Hl. 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oil medium for Springfield, 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U.S 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


POSTER CONTEST: Cleveland Students Poster 
Art Exhibit offers $500 in War Bonds & 
Stamps for posters featuring The Defense 
of our Nation. Open to students in any school 
in Cuyahoga City, 0. Posters due Mar. 19 
L. C. Sykora, 4600 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

POSTER CONTEST: McCandlish Awards of 
$1000 in War Bonds for poster sketches fea- 
turing War Bonds & Savings Stamps, & 
Amer. Red Cross in services it renders to 
Armed Forces. Entries due May |. MecCand- 
lish Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stok- 
ley St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes & 42 
scholarships for { year’s tuition at well-known 
art schools. Open to students in 7th-I2th 
grades in Canada, U. S. & possessions. All 
mediums. Regional exhibits will be held in 19 
cities prior to choosing of winners at Car- 
negie Inst., Pittsburgh, in May. Scholastic 
Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
petition closes May 15, 1943. National Soap 
Sculp. Committee, 80 E. Iith St., New York. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: One 
full _& four half scholarships each in art, 
architecture & music. Open to high school 
graduates, who meet entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made by competition on July 10. 


Dean H. L. Butler, Coll. of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000 for 
| year’s study at approved institution. Open 
to graduate students in music, art or architee- 
ture who should not exceed 24 yrs. of age on 
June |, 1943. Examples of work must be sub- 
mitted. Applications due May |. Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, Coll. of Fine & Applied Arts, Rm. 
110, Architecture Bidg., Univ. of I11., Urbana. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Regional School 
Exhibit, to Mar. 21. Historical State St., 
Mar. 25-Apr. 25. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Univ. of N. M.: 
Santa Fe Artists, to Apr. 9. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Mai-Mai 
Sze, Mar. 19-Apr. 10. 

ATHENS, 0O., Ohio Univ.: Athens Artists, to 
Mar. 31. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Klee, to 
Mar. 25. All-Maryland Annual, to Apr. It. 
Wartime Housing, to Apr. 6 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Comic 
Strip, to Mar. 28. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Everett Warner, to Mar. 31. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Ass’n.: Annual 
Amateur Competitive Exhib., Mar. 19-31. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.. Ind., Indiana Univ.: 
Fifteen Amer. Sculptors, to Apr. |. 

BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards; Waldo 
Murray, to Mar. 20. 

Inst. Mod. Art.: Carreno; Lam, to Mar. 23. 

Mus. of F. A.: U. S. Navy Posters, to Mar. 24. 
Brazil Builds, to Apr. 4. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: 18 American 
Ptrs., to Mar. 22. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Mus.: No. Ver- 
mont Artists, to Mar. 31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Mus.: Chinese 
Porcelains & Bronzes. From Impressionism to 
Expressionism in Graphie Art, to Apr. 30. 
No. Africa by Eur. Artists, Mar. 24-Apr. 24. 


MARCH 15-31, 1943 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Delacroix Prints, 
to Apr. 15. Artists of Chicago & Vicinity 
Annual, to Apr. 25. 

So. Side Comm. Center: Posters of Allied Na- 
tions, to Mar. 31. 

CINCINNATI, O., Art Mus.: Henry Farny, to 
to Apr. 4. Currier & Ives Prints, to Apr. 29. 
Form & Formula, Mar. 20-Apr. tt. 

CLEVELAND. O., Mus. of Art: Ohio Water- 
color Soc., Mar. 18-28. Art of the Americas, 
from Mar. 18. Latin-Amer. Posters, from 
Mar. 23. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., F. A. Center: 
Edgar Britton; Otis Dozier, to Apr. 15. 
COLUMBUS, O., Gall of F. A.: Roderick Mead, 

prints: Vernon Bailey, to Mar. 31. 

COSHOCTON, O., Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: 
Coshocton Artists League, to Mar. 31. 

CULVER, IND., Culver Acad.: Fay Chong & 
Richard Correll, block prints, to Apr. |. 

DALLAS, TEX., Mus. of F.A.: Indian Pic- 
tographs in Texas, to Mar. 28. 

DAVENPORT, 1IA., Municipal Gall.: Plan of 
a Ptg.. to Mar. 28. 

DENVER, COL., Art Mus.: John Thompson; 
Geo. Rickey, to Mar. 31. 

DETROIT, MICH.. Inst. of Arts: Dali; Morris 
Graves, to Apr. 12. 

DUBUQUE, IA., Art Ass'n.: Dubuque Artists 
Salon, to Mar. 31. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Flint Artists 
Annual, to Apr. tI. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Mus.: Karl Plath, 
to Mar. 25. 


HARTFORD, CONN.. Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Conn. Acad. of F. A., to Apr. 4. Jesus Gal- 
van; | Remember, to Apr. 12. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Art in Army 
Camps, to Mar. 21. Houston Camera Club, 
Mar. 24-Apr. 7. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Amer. 
Prints Today; Mod. Dutch Ptgs., to Apr. 4. 

IOWA CITY, IA., Univ. of ta.: Our Leading 
Watercolorists, Mar. 17-Apr. 7. 

ITHACA, N. Y., Straight Hall: Soldier Art, 
to Apr. 4. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Art Inst.: George 
Picken, to Apr. |}. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Chinese 
Tomb Textiles & Toggles; Retrospective of 
Friends of Art Purchases, to Mar. 31. 

LOS. ANGELES, CAL., County Mus.: Cézanne; 
Satt, sculp., to Mar. 31. Artists of Los An- 
geles & Vicinity, to May 2. 

Founda. West. Art: Latin Amer. Contemp. Art, 
to Apr. 3. 

Municipal Art Comm.: Sanity in Art Soc. An- 
nual; So. Cal. Artists, to Mar. 31. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Rodin, drawings & watercolors, 


to Apr. 3. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed Mus.: Hale Wood- 
ruff & Pupils, to Mar. 21. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall.: 
Arkansas Artists; So. Highland Crafts, to 


Mar. 27. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan Univ.: His- 
tery of Mod. Poster, to Mar. 31. 
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SUPPLIES 


EPHRON 
GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 
CHINESE 


ART 


67 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK PLAZA 9-6480 


tot tottotttt tk merica’s 
first All-American Art Gal- 
lery .. . devoted since 1892 
solely to the work of na- 
tive artists of note and 
promise. A unique service 
to collectors, whose in- 


quiries are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 





DOWNTOWNO 


WILLIAM > 


ZORACH 


Gea 
2 

Sculpture 
=< 


1 


43 East 51st St.————— New York 


WANTED 
FINE PAINTINGS 


We are interested in purchasing fine palnt- 
ings of the XVth to the XIXth centuries, by 
leading artists. Only paintings in fine con- 
dition will be considered. Send photo- 


graphs. 
Address BOX 24 Art News 


136 East 57th Street, New York 





PRINTERS OF ART NEWS 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 


Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





a 











, MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., Art Gall.: Federal 
Watercolors & Abstract Ptrs., to Mar. 28 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst.: Masters of 


Valentine Mus.: Old Richmond Neighborhoods 
in the Richmond of Tomorrow, to Apr. 17 


























ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall.: Student 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. Inst of Art NCRAWENTO, CAL... 
Ss INN., Inst. of Arts: Burne 4 . . PAINTINGS 
NEW ADDRESS Jones, drawings, to Apr. 4. Rembrandt, etch- aa rarer) bh! ary ‘ aunt —_' et: 
ings, to Apr. 18 ceoen; Wiese »* rt ub; Cowboys 
iv, : . ‘ 
MONTCLAIR ne are tan = = ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: French En 
British Art: Members Show. to Mar. 28 graved Portraits; Studio Group, to Mar. 31 THE LAST CENTURY 
MONTREAL, QUE... Mus. of F. A.: Art of ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Twin City 
Australia; Marguerite Fainmel, to Mar. 31 Artists Annual, to Mar. 31 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., Mus. of F. A.: Irma Pub. Lib.: Ryan Silk Screen Prints, to Mar. 3! OF ELEGANCE 
Stegall, to Mar. 31 SAN DIEGO, CAL., F. A. Gall.: Lin Fong 
MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Con Ming: J. Ridgway; Calif. Watercolor Soc 
temp. Art of Western Hemisphere. to Mar. 31 Annual, to Mar. 31 
NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: New Jersey Art- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Mus ryy ’ 
ists Annual, to Mar. 3! Amer. Artists Serigraph Prints: Graphic Art ] h rough Mare h 
Museum: Soviet War Posters, to Mar. 20 by Nat'l. Ass'n. Women Artists; Idealism & 7 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Pub. Lib.: Mabel La Naturalism in Art of Ancient Greece, to 
at om * Mar. 23. Almond Wentworth, Mar Mar. 28 
-Apr. 2. : 2 
WED SOLEANS, BA. Arts & Grate Chm: Ut, Det: Cites Cie, We Mer. Sf. Art be 
Annual Membership Competition: Members ‘ 8. . 7 
Show, to Mar. 27. Palace of 7“ Rae A Mills Collee.; Sanders, 
“ ceramics, to Mar. 31. 
42 EAST 57th STREET Detense, Meee: Aes Acs’e. of Wow Gricans 50 HADLEY. MAGS.. Mt. Molyehe Coll 
OAKLAND, CAL.. Art Gall.: Oil Ptes Modern Sculptors; Disney Originals, to Mar 
Annual, to Mar. 28 . 25. Inc 
NEW YORK OLIVET, MICH... Olivet Coll.: Color Lithog SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: Beulah g . 
by Bonnard, Denis, Roussel, to Mar. 20 Featherstone; Dorothy Newman, to Mar. 28 
Heldenbuch by Johann Pruss, Mar. 29-Apr Orrefors Glass, to Mar. 25. 15 EAST 57 ST. 
T | h PL za 3 7416 +m > ae | MO., Art Mus.: John Helm, } ; 
- PAL BEACH FLA., Soc. of Four Arts r., to Mar. sv. 2 ’ j 
elep one a Latin-Amer. Show, to Mar. 31 SYRACUSE, N. Y., Museum: Assoc. Artists Formerly 128 Fog. St. Honore, Paris 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Stuemp- of Syracuse Annual, to Mar. 31 ———— 
fig; Kling, seculp., to Mar. 21. Young Ptrs.. TOLEDO, O., Mus. of Art: Modern Dutch Art, 
to Mar. 28. Christaldi, to Apr. 2. Dieman, TULSA enLA bu —. » Oe oe 
_ —— ae seulp.; Wirkman, Mar. 23-Apr. (8 ' ” HDroo r enter: a 
_— P —" —s Pa. Acad. F. A.: Watercolor & Print Exhib., to Artists, to Apr. 5. New Mexico Ptgs., Mar. 
Mar. 21. Oil & Seulp. Exhib., Mar. 27- 29-May 3. “A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 
Apr. tl. URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Ill.: Stanley Ekman; 


SCHONEMAN 
GALLERIES 


Mus. of Art: Mexican Art of Today, Mar. 27 Floyd Davis, to Mar. 31. 


May 10. UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Wms.-Proctor Inst. : 
Plastic Club: Annual Oi! Exhib., to Mar. 30. John Fiannagan, seculp., Roth, prints, to 
Ragan Gall.: Ralston Crawford, to Apr. 5 Mar. 30. 


PITTSBURGH. PA., Carnegie Inst.: Artists Sch. of Art: Amer. Artists, to Mar. 26. 













































for Victory Posters, to Apr. 4. Max Weber, WASHINGTON. D.C. Corcoran Gall.: Bi- STORAGE, PACKING 
to Apr. 18. Ancestral Sources of Mod. Ptg.. ennial o ontemp. mer. ils ar. . 
INC i} pttma’ , | May 2. ! 1 & REMOVAL SERVICE 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Objects Smithsonian Inst.: Helen Miller, etchings, to 
z from Darkest Africa: Fiske Boyd, prints & Mar. 31. e 
j drawings. to Mar. 31. WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 
° (p . . PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Mus.: 60th Annual Palm Beach Art League Annual, to Mar. 28. S ss li . 
Cine « aintlings Evhib., to Mar. 28. WORCESTER, MASS., Art Mus.: New Eng- Opeciahsts in 
PORTLAND, ORE.. Art Mus.: Rouault: French land Ptg., 1700-75, to Mar. 31. - I] : , 
) Tapestries: Harold Doty. to Mar. 31! YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Paul Co ecting and Packing Arts 
C11 § | /; PROVIDENCE, R. }.. Sch. of Design Mus.: Travis. to Mar. 28. Fred Yost, Mar. 19- 
a tte { CHMOND. Vi eM oot F. Ac: Charl ZANESVILLE 0., Art Inst.: A Pt oS See, OS 
RIC OND, VA., Va. Mus. o : arles : , r nst.: mer. q. 
j Dana Gibson, to Mar. 29. Annual from Art Inst. of Chicago, to Mar. 28 MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 
e e 
NEW ADDRESS: i lal i ate GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
j FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 
73 EAST 57th STREET ° A.C.A., 26 W. 8..William Gropper, to Mar. 27 Milch, 108 W. 57 Group, to Mar. 31 CF PT : ; 
NEW YORK | A-D, 130 W. 46 Hans Bendix, to Mar. 19 Montross, 785 Fifth Group, to Mar. 31 Inquiries will receive prompt attention ' 
4 American British, 44 W. 56 Morgan Library, 33 E. 36 ' 
Group: Augustus John, to Apr. 17 English Caricatures, to Mar. 31 305-7 a , Siena — 
a Amer. Inst. Decorators, 595 Madison Morton, 130 W. 57 Saul, prints, to Mar. 20 elephone: gent 4- 
Telephone Plaza 8 0796 Latin-American Ptgs.. to Mar. 3! Group, Mar. 22-Apr f 
enema ein meme in tm An Amer. Place, 509 Madison Dove. to Mar. 26 Museum Costume Art. 630 Fifth 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Mar. 27-May 26 MacGowan Collec. of Masks, to Mar. 31 | ~~ ? ee — — 
| Argent, 42 W. 57 Group, to Apr. 10 Museum of N.Y.C., Fifth at 103 | 
| Artists, 43 W. 55....Sarah Berman, to Mar. 22 Pesters of Allies, World War |. to May | 
Isaac Lane Muse, Mar. 23-Apr. 5 Museum Modern Art, tf W. 53 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 Realists & Magic Realists, te Mar. 2! . 
Early & Late, to Apr. 10 Nat'l. Acad. of Design 1083 Fifth | 
Assoc. Amer., 711 Fifth. .Joe Jones, to Mar. 27 m.. oe - Annual, Mar. 24-Apr. 14 ncn pe Re PAINTINGS ’ 
} Georges Schreiber, Mar. 22-Apr. I! ewman, 8 { 
RECENT PAINTINGS, MAR. 15-31 Walter Quirt, Mar. 29-Apr. 17 Watercolor Group, to Mar. 27 | _———— 
| Babeoek, 38 E. 57 Newton, I! E. 57 
PINACOTHECA, 20 W. 58 19th & 20th Century Americans, to Mar. 3! Vivienne Woolley-Hart, to Mar. 27 | p A S S E D O | i G A L L E R Y 
Barzansky, 860 Madison N. Y. Hist. Soc., 170 Central Pk. W. 
| American Group, te Mer. 3! F. Leo Hunter, etchings, to Mar. 31 121 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. © THROUGH APR. 3 
py aes Sa | Bignou, 32 E. 57 N. Y. Pub. Lib., 331 E. 10 | FR ge 2 
ALBERT | 20th Century Ptes.. to Mar. 20 Fay Gold, drawings, to Apr. 10 | p—=—=10 PAINTINGS BY= 
outine, Mar. 22-Apr. . Y. Pub. Lib., 127 E. 58 
| Bonestell, 18 E. 57 Ilja Schor, to Mar. 31 | MORRIS 
Marion Sanford, sculp., to Mar. 27 N. Y. Pub. Lib., Fifth at 42 
Brandt, 50 E. 57 Group, Mar. 22-Apr. 10 » _ Rojankovsky, to Mar. 31 | K A N T oO k | 
‘ : , ierendorf, 53 E. 57 | 
March 15 to April 10 Sr Tat heiiic tin bake to Wee Os Unity & Diversity, to Apr. 3 | To March 27 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 } 
Bry, 204 E. 57 . 
a l E t M A Z| t\ Old Masters in New Settings, to Mar. 26 ee be ggee Non-Objectives, to May 31 FRANK K. M. REHN 
Euchholz, 32 E. 57 on Le 683 Fifth A New York 
, . eee Adventures in Perspective, to Mar. 31 uth Ave., ew or 
—— nna Klee, M :P itive Sculp., to Mar. 20 : ’ . 
65 East 57th St., N. Y. "eee Waere. oy 23-Apr. 10 Old Print Exehange, 14 €. 48 eee Nerr Mth Street 
. 6s eae aaa - Rennarerersan Clay Club, 4 W. 8 “Big Business:’’ oid prints, to Mar. 31 | —— ‘ — ee nes 
ce ROO LS ee aN RNR ES ech Lo Medico, seculp., to Apr. 15 Passedoit, {21 E. 57..Dahlov Ipear, to Apr. 3 & 
460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY | contemo. arts, 106 €.57..Li Marzi, to Mar. 19 Peris, 2 E58 CONTEMPORARY 
Emory Ladanyi, to Apr. ufy School of Paris. to Mar. 20 | 
THE ART DIRECTORS’ CLUB | Downtown, 43 E. 51..Zorach, sculp., to Mar. 27 ‘i " ‘“ Darrel Austin, Mar. 22-May 8 A R T s 106 East 57th St., N. Y. 
: I inacotheca, 20 W. 58 
MEMBERS EXHIBITION er Te a: Biss, Wee. 8 Byron Browne, to Mar. 31 PAINTINGS 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 Puma, 108 ¥. pa ey ee 
Jainti — i — o) : Guevara; Urruchua, to Mar. 20 athways roug rt, to Apr. 
Paintings Ss — Drawings Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Rehn, 683 Fifth....Morris Kantor, te Mar. 27 | EMORY i 
— Sculpture — A Portraits of Merchant Seamen, Mar. 22-28 Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside 
MARCH 15 a MARCH 27 | 460 Park...... Art Directors Club, to Mar. 27 Amer. Abstract Artists Annual, te Apr. 25 | to April 2nd 
TT AAS ARE RE ST A OE A TLS 
French, 51 E. 57....Modern French, to Mar. 31 Rosenberg, 16 E. 57....Max Weber, to Apr. 3 zs ni. 
‘ ee Gall. Modern Art. 18 E. 57 St. Etienne, 46 W. 57........Spiro, to Mar. 20 . 
TH ANNIVERSARY Marcel Vertes, to Apr. 10 St. Mark's Church In-the-Bouwerie March 15- April 3 
GROUP EXHIBITION Grand Central, 8 eee. oii os aiid oe ed Group, Mar. 28-Apr. 9 PATHWAYS THRU ART—1943 
Margaret Browne, Mar. 30-Apr. 17 The Last Century of Elegance, to Mar. 31 weber * de creeft * grosz 
Through March 31st | Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 60th St., 22 E. 60 i 


de laittre * amino * stamos 
feininger * katz * melohs 
and others 


Le bine ts .Gr . ‘. 
Amer. Portraits, to Mar. 31 ou, to Mer. 3! 


| wWartow, 42 E. 57 Stone, ee yee cee 
Oskar Stoessel, prints & drawings, to Mar. 31 Studio m.. ace ok ae se ro 20 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57..Albert Sterner, to Apr. 10 ; , - Wang, to Mer. 27 














Thannhauser, 165 E. 62 PUMA penthouse 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57....Wieghardt, . 
A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR oe, EF is eee a eet 18th & 20th Century Art, to Mar. 31 108 West 57 St., N. Y. \ 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. Kraushaar, 730 Fifth... a cc 1 SO, ee 
ae ee ne aaa eammeenunan., nd é anetti, 0 ar. — 
Macbeth. 11 € PE ae Koch, Mar. 22-Apr. 10 Maria, sculp.; Mondrian, Mar. 22-Apr. 10 
KROLL BRUCE STERNE Cory Kilvert; Ellen Wheelwright, to Mar. 27 heres car 7 tees -+-Group, to Mar. 27 | 
Master Inst., 310 Riversid aketield, 55 A DU ER 
ETNIER LAUFMAN SPEIGHT ; Ernest Zierer, to Mar. 22 Schulz Wols; Andre Racz, to Mar. 27 LBERT VE ( 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 , - €9-Apr. 
PITTMAN DeGROOT L. BLANCH War & The Artist, to Apr. 3 Weyhe, 794 Lexington ( 
Metropolitan Museum Bernard Reder, drawings & prints, to Mar 27 XVilith and XIXth Century ' . 
FARNSWORTH WHORF and others Drama & the Other Arts, to Mar. 31 Toulouse-Lautrec, drawings, Mar. 30-Apr. 30 AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Artists for Victory Prize Winners, to Mar. 31 | Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
i GALLERIE $ British & Amer. Cartoons, Mar. 23-Apr. 10 “This Is Our War,’’ to Mar. 26 | 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. Midtown, 605 Madison Gerard Hordyk, murals, March 17-31 


| 


Ferber, scuip., to Mar. 27 Willard, 32 E. 57..Herbert Bayer, to Mar. 27 | 19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK : = 





Midtown Anniversary Group, to Apr. 3 David Smith, Mar. 30-Apr. 24 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESI RIS 


PORCELAINS 
OBJETS dART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


> ACTOSS... 


for the only agency that goes across! 





The Red Cross is the only agency that follows our the nation is being asked to give $125,000,000. 
boys to battle, no matter where they go. The drain Give—and give generously—now. Send your gift 
on its resources is now greater than ever. It needs to the American Red Cross in care of your local 
more help from you than ever before. This year chapter. 


WHEN HE NEEDS YOU MOST...RED CROSS IS AT HIS SIDE » 


1943 RED CROSS WAR FUND 


Send YOUR Gift to The American Red Cross in care of your Local Chapter or to: 


Mr. Herpert H. Evrers, Chairman, Art Galleries Division Mr. R. H. Van ver Straetren, Chairman. Art & Antiques Div. 
Care of Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 East 57th St.. New York City Care of Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 W. 56th St.. New York City 
COMMITTEE COMMITTEE 

Carroll Carstairs Valentine Dudensing Herbert H. Elfers George A. H. Blundell Nicholas Borneman Mortimer Brandt 
Charles Henschel Georges Keller Robert McIntyre Douglas Carson James P. Montllor Harry E. Russell, Jr. 
Paul Rosenberg Germain Seligman R. H. Van der Straeten 


(5 EN OEE A ETT A LC EL ELITE LE ELT EE EIEIO LEE A: BOLE DEE GES ERG DN AE TLIO 53 SE i eaten a8. 











RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
1928 —1943 


DARREL AUSTIN 


1. Still Life 


Lent anonymously 


. The Holy Family 


. Young Girl by a Window 


2 

3 

4. Girl in the Field 

5. Hagar and Ishmael 
6. The Family 

7. Prophets’ Feet 

8. Dancing Trees 

9. Child with Bird 

10. The Nude 

11. Girl with Black Dog 
12. Two Young Women 
13. The Fox 

14. The Dream 


1928 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1939 
1939 


CATALOGUE 


15. The Sisters 1940 
16. The Raven 1940 
17. The Colt 1940 
18. Hound and Hare 1940 
19. Moonset 1940 
20. The Catamount 1940 
Lent by The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
21. The Tree 1941 
22. The Musician 1941 
23. Girl in the Brook 1941 
Lent by Miss Helen Resor 
24. Girl and Her Wand 1942 
25. The Bather 1942 
26. The Black Bullock 1942 
27. The Tigress 1943 
28. Leda 1943 


March 22nd to May 8th, 1943 





Corner Madison Avenue 





PERLS GALLERIES: 


32 East 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Plaza 3-1878 











